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HOW RIGHT IS BILLY GRAHAM? 


Bedovere’ 
ifficiently 


propo 


commends Billy Graham for neentrating on 
preaching Christ and H fied. But does 
hrist and Him Crucified a St Paul and the 


reached Him? “Christ humbled Himself, becom 


ven to the death of the Cr Niu 
of the A postles And | v are we to follow 
day of Pentecost sisted 


rement for being 


the epitome 


tne in 
requ an was to 
! gious faith and 


n and to their teachi 





morality as to the 
that the kind of 
Graham? 

The noted Protestant writer, T. E. 
asked recently: “Is it possible that we 
ghastly mistake in the Middle Ages by 
ing with tradition and authority, 


Holy Himself? Is 
obedience preached by Dr. 


Ghost 


Lewis 
made a 
break 
even though 
some of those in authority were not doing what 
they should?” Dr 


, 
tnat 


Graham is helping not only 
“ghastly mistake” but to 
make it more compellingly attractive. 


what St. Paul 


perpetuate 


| wonder would say about 
Rev 
W eat 


Kenan Carey, C.P., 
Hartford, Con 


faith 


acceptance of Christiay 
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might be defined 
teaching on the 
authority of one’s private emotions rather than 
the authority of a divinely-established teaching 
body, it limps but not so 
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badly (LS Norman 


peace of-mind psychology. 
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take 
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Church is commendable in its sacramental life, 
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Christ 
Him? Billy Graham is the ir 
which 


choles 


and choice grace, 
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trument through 
many... are moved by God to make 
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nrist is not ¢ hrist’s own Way The 
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that 
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author states 
words of the Bible “ 
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the stimulu of than 
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authorit and tematization.” 
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United States all: 
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his press conferences to have full 
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photographi« 
coverage. next step will be an invitation 
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every Dick and Harry to sit in on all 


Executive and Legislative deliberations. I 
thought we had shaken off Woodrow Wilson’s 
nonsense about “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” Do surgeons invite in the passersby to 
consult about an 
formed? Does 


opinion poll when he is designing a 
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operation about to be pet 


an architect conduct a public 
building? 
If a President is elected in a popularity con 
test, then call in the masses for consultation 
but if he is elected as an expert, he ought to 
talk only with other What 
truck-driver know about the Far East? 
will be called “The Era of 
Clambake,” 


does a 
This 
Government by 
William Arnold Kelly 


Washington, D. ¢ 


experts. 
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Is Peron Desperate? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


Dos On1ONE, founder of the Sons of Divine Providence, made a startling 
prophecy in 1934. According to the Tablet (London), he was attending 
the Eucharistic Congress in Buenos Aires in that year and he said of 
Cardinal Copello: “Poor Cardinal, who has built so many churches and 
is going to see them burned! Blood will run from Cordoba to Buenos 
Aires. The persecution will be very intense, but it will last only a short 
tim 

rhe prophecy attributed to Don Orione was certainly fulfilled in the 
persecution that followed the abortive revolution of June 16th. Churches 
were burned and profaned and many of the faithful killed or wounded 
The hope is that Peron will keep his hands off the Church from now on 
but it is hard to read the future in Argentina. By the time this editorial 
appears, a sudden turn may have radically altered the picture in that 
unhappy country 


ry 
I He conflict in Argentina is political but it is also religious, The bishops 
there have carefully abstained from participating in any project that 


might confuse the religious with the political issue. Peronists are only 
too anxious to blame the hierarchy for mixing in politics and conspiring 
to unseat their leader. The bishops therefore have wisely refused to lend 
their official approval even to the Christian Democratic parties that have 
appeared in the past few months 

The religious issue is something bigger than quarrels over the cult 
of Evita Perén. Actually, as a writer in the London Tablet says, the real 
purpose of Perén was to engineer a new Protestant Reformation in Argen 
tina. The bishops in their Pastoral of July 17th stated that the gravest 
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and most dangerous aspect of the 
persecution was the attempt lo sup 
plant genuine Catholicism with a 
so-called “authentic 
According to the 
archy, the Peronists 
available 


Christianity.” 
Argentine hier- 
used every 
discredit the 
Church and set up their own pup- 
pet religion 


dictatorships. 


means to 


This is an old story in 
Hitler concocted a 
new Teutonic religion and the So- 
viets the Orthodox 
Church as a puppet Church 


have set up 


: what part the 
are playing in Buenos Aires is hard 
to say. It is unthinkable that their 
underground apparatus is passing 
by this beautiful 


Communists 


opportunity to 
spread dissension and anarchy. We 
that a fine Red hand 
is helping Perén to plan his moves 
the Church. His blaming 
the Communists for the burning of 


can be sure 


against 


churches in June was just a dodg: 
He was the real culprit and the Reds 
played Probably 
story was intended for foreign con- 
sumption. Herbert L. Matthews, 
writing from South 
America for The 
Vew York Times, 
Says that Perén has 
officially turned against the 
munists to appease the American 
State Department but that he still 
keeps in touch with them 
Through all 
faithful have 
to the Church 
been ready at all times to protect 
the Blessed the 
churches, the those re- 
the 
ing, the churches are more crowded 
than before. This manifesta- 
tion of faith infuriated Perén 
so on August 15th he resorted to an 


scapegoal this 


Herbert 
Matthews 


Com 


their the 


loyalty 


troubles, 
their 
Young 


shown 


men have 
Sacrament in 
number of 
ceiving sacraments is increas- 
evel 


has 


old trick to try to win the laity away 
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from the Church. On that day, the 
feast of the 
Catholics stayed away 


Assumption, many 
from work 
and kept their children from school 
in defiance of regulations. 

At the end of the day, the Peron- 
ist police came out with the charge 
that they had uncovered 
Catholics to 


a plot by 
the Presi- 
dent as well as the Minister of Wat 
and oflicials. They claimed 
they had found a cache of arms in 
a Jesuit 
Two 


assassinate 
other 
college in Buenos 


hundred Catholics 
rested but Perén’s attempt to show 


Aires 
were ar- 


the clergy mixing in potitics mis- 
fired. 


QO, August 3ist, Perén made his 
spurious offer to resign. It was a 
masterpiece of cheap demagoguery. 
He tendered the offer not to 
which had authority 
to accept it, but to his own cohorts 
in the party and in the General Con- 
federation of Labor The offer 
touched off as well- 

organized = a 
demonstration as 
anything 


ever staged 


Con- 


ress, alone 


mass An Old 
Trick 
Mussolini 

Special trains, busses 
took 
their way to the square in front of 
the Government House. (The work 
ers didn’t mind: they enjoyed the 
holiday with pay and free meals.) 
Then Perén addressed his enthusi- 
astic descamisados, the shirtless 
and told them that he 
would accede to their demand that 
he stay in office 


and trucks “spontaneously” 


workers, 


It was a bloodthirsty speech, a 
inilestone on the way back to the 
jungle. The dictator declared that 
from that moment on, anyone who 
attempted to disturb public ordes 
and offend constituted authority 
“may be slain by any Argentine.” 


Not only that. He called for ven- 
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geance against his foes. “And when 
one of our people falls, five of them 
will fall.” The next day he blud- 
geoned Congress into declaring a 
state of siege in Buenos Aires. 


| is essentially a gangster. He 
believes in terror as a weapon. 
When the revolution broke out in 
June, he crushed it with the aid of 
the Army but then he had his own 
private revenge in an attempt to in- 
timidate the Catholics. He sent out 
his mobs of hoodlums and thugs to 
burn the churches and beat up the 
priests. In his speech on August 
sist, he wild 
threats of 


was engaging in 


murder to terrorize his 
foes. 

The phony demonstration fol- 
lowing his offer to resign was prob- 
ably a maneuver designed to intimi- 
date the Army. It was the Army 
that crushed — the 
budding revolution 
but Perén had _ to 
pay for his rescue 
by showing a cer 
tain degree of subservience to the 
Army officers. Now 


Peron 
Flexes His 


Muscles 


he has become 
and chafes under the 
Army’s control. It highly 
probable therefore that he decided 
to call on his descamisados to give 
a demonstration of their strength 
and their loyalty to him 

Why didn’t he call in the descam- 
the June revolution 
Probably he didn’t feel 
too sure of their support at that time 
and so he allowed the Army to take 
care of the situation. The Army un- 
doubtedly have told him these last 
few months that they don’t care to 
have an ignorant mob in control of 
the country. But Peron 
getting desperate. 

He has been getting desperate be- 
cause he sees the handwriting on the 


restless 


seems 


isados when 


broke out? 


has been 
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wall. His time is up. If he must go 
down to defeat, he will call in the 
mob and drag the whole country 
into a bloody and civil 
war. General Lucero, apparently a 
staunch Catholic, supports Perdén 
but probably only as a lesser evil 
than civil war. 


shambles 


There are however 
younger men in the Army who des- 
pise Peron and they may even now 
be agitating and engineering a coup. 

The final result is inevitable. 
Perén must go. Day by day the op- 
position increases in numbers, naval 
oflicers, army men, air force per- 
sonnel, the Radicals, the Socialists, 
the Christian Democrats, the Cath- 
faithful, and 
students—and it is an impatient 
opposition. Too long has this dic- 
tatorship disgraced the Argentine 
Peroén must go but the opposition 
must be prepared to handle the il- 
literate whom Perén has 
Will the transition to 
a new regime be achieved without 
horrible bloodshedding? That is the 
question that heavy on the 
hearts of Argentineans. 


olie business men 


Masses 


bamboozled. 
lies 


ISLAM IN FERMEN' 


T 

HE whole Moslem World is a 
seething caldron. Newspaper atten- 
tion today is generally fixed on the 
frictions existing between Israel and 
egypt, between France and the na- 
tive Moroccans. But the fate of the 
whole Arab world is in the balance 
For there is a startling unity bind- 
ing together the various Arab na 
tions, a fanatical bond of religion 
based on their Moslem beliefs. Will 
these 60,000,000 Arabs receive fair 
treatment from the West and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their 
aspirations for national independ- 
ence? If the West is too stern and 
refuses to make concessions to the 
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Arabs, what will prevent the Arabs 
from lining up as a political bloc 
with the Soviets? 

Thus far, political bungling has 
stood im the way of a peaceful solu- 
tion of the troubles in Morocco 
The situation there smells of private 
interest and influence 
French financiers have invested bil- 
lions in Morocco and they will not 
Nationalists 
means giving away some- 
The French colonists in Mo- 
rocco are equally as 


backstairs 


come to terms with the 
when it 
thing 
adamant 
making concessions. Both 
of these groups have brought their 
influence to bear upon Rightist rep- 
resentatives in the National Assem- 


against 


bly and these legislators demand a 
policy of stern repression to keep 
the Moroccans under heel. The 
trouble is that the Moroccans re- 
fuse to stay under heel. The French 
may find that they will lose every- 
thing unless they give something 


a | 
Gisn RT GRANDVAL tried to make 
the French politicians see the facts 
but they wouldn’t listen. After ten 
years of phenomenal success as an 
administrator in the Saar, Premier 
Faure asked him to 
tuke Resi- 
dent-General in Mo- 
Grandval (in- 

cidentally a Jewish 
Catholicism) looked at 
the situation realistically, saw that 
the day of dominion by the sword 
was over, and reported back to 
Faure with a plan to negotiate with 
the Nationalists 

Principally he insisted that the 
French be ready to unseat the Sul- 
tan whom they had set up as their 
puppet. Grandval had 
that the focus of trouble in Morocco 
was the fact that the French had 
the former Sultan, Ben 


Grandval 
Saw 
Straight 


over as 
rocco 


convert to 


discovered 


deposed 
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Youssef. He had therefore become 
in Moslem eyes a martyr and a Na- 
tionalist symbol whereas the reign- 
ing Sultan was despised. Grandval 
asked that the negotiations be 
speeded up as the “fatal day,” the 
second anniversary of the deposi- 
tion of Ben Youssef, was fast ap- 
proaching. The colonists and the 
bankers got to the ears of the Right- 
ists in the Assembly and these rock- 
ribbed reactionaries threatened to 
pull down the whole Government 
if Grandval had his way 

Then while the Government hem- 
med and hawed, the “fatal day” 
arrived. Wild mountain tribesmen 
swooped down on French villages 
and the savage massacres were in- 
describable. At the end of the week, 
the death toll in Morocco and Al- 
veria was about 2,000. The French 
in turn took part in terrible repris- 
als. What of Grandval whose crime 
saw straight? At the 
funeral of a French General he was 
booed and insulted by 
patriots while delivering a eulogy. 
The Rightists demanded his head 
and finally he had to resign under 
pressure. 


was that he 


his com- 


H ERE in America there is a danger 


that we will assume an unreason- 
able attitude toward the French. At 
the Geneva Conference, Eisen- 
hower is reported as having said to 
Premier Faure: 
“But why don’t you 
just free all your 
colonies?” Some- 
what the same 
represented by 


Ike’s 


frame of mind is 
Walter Reuther’s 
protest against the use of American 
helicopters to hunt, capture or kill 
Algerian rebels. Most Americans, | 
feel that people 
should be given independence now 

However, the first fact to be kept 


suppose, every 
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in mind is that the Morocean lead- 


ers are not demanding full inde- 
pendence. They are asking only 
for reasonable 


would 


concessions and 
the rather 
that Grandval 
proposed. Secondly, this is no time 
to enfeeble France by demanding 
that she pull out of North Africa 
She has ten billions invested there; 
several million Frenchmen live and 
work there; 


colonies for 


have accepted 


meager concessions 


she depends on these 
raw materials and a 
labor force. The Reds 
tating for a North 
Africa. Their best-laid plans will 
come to naught if only thi 
will 
and 


Moroccans. 


ire busy agi 


- 


civil war in 


French 
unbend enough to make fair 


reasonable concessions to the 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF EDITH SITWELI 


r 
a trio of Sitwells, Edith, Osbert 


and Sacheverell, are noted for their 
deliberate eccentricities and their 
casual unconventionality. They first 
appe ared on the literary scene in 
1916 when they started an annual 
anthology of poetry called Wheels 
and of the 
contributors were 


course most frequent 
the “Three Sit- 
Osbert once remarked that 


his favorite 


wells.” 
recreation “nitwit 
and Edith large 
part of her time, in earlier days, 
baiting She loved con- 
troversy and yet at the same time 
she showed an exquisite generosity 
to young poets. 

Much of her earlier work was ex 
perimental, intended to exemplify 
her But in later 


was 


baiting” spent a 


reviewers. 


poetic theories. 
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years she became more serious and 
thoughtful. In a foreword to her 
volume Canticle of the Rose (1949), 
she writes that her experiments led 
to the writing of “Gold Coast Cus- 
toms,” a poem in which she be- 
wailed the her 1929 
world. “That sick thick smoke from 
London burning.” She felt that the 
world of her time had returned to 
the primal mud but she prophesied 
that “the fires of God 
marching on.” 


sickness of 


ay 
a) 


would 


Arsen. all the years in be- 
tween she has been looking for those 
fires. It noteworthy that on 
the day of her reception into the 
Catholic Church, in early August, 
she said. “I have taken this step be- 
cause | want the discipline, the fire 
and the authority of the Church.” 
In “Metamorphosis,” she spoke of 
Christ, Our Sun, Who “to 
melt the eternal ice of the 
crusts of sunken 


was 


comes 
Death, 
round the 
Shadow of 

atomic 


lime 
soul.” In “The 
written after the 
at Hiroshima, she 


Cain,” 
massacre 
the 
same yearning for Christ who would 
give warmth to wanderers in the 
Desert of the Cold, the desolation 
that came to Hiroshima when the 
sun itself war 
machine man 


expressed 


was harnessed to a 


and used against 
kind, 

Now she has found the warming 
fire. In the Mystical Body of Christ 
she can utter the words of her own 
Canticle of the Rose: “lI ery of 
Christ, Who is the ultimate Fire 
Who will burn away the cold in the 
heart of Man.” 





Toward a Christian Concept of Woman 


by Lydwine van Kersbergen 


“ee 
= is the last fortress of 


every people. If the man falls, God 
the man; but if the 
woman falls, God will punish the 
whole people.” This 
root 


punishes 
ancient prov 


erb points to a cause of oul 
present social disorders in the fail- 
And yet the 


very accusation is a tribute to wom- 


ure of modern woman 


an’s potentiality and gives rise to 
new hope. For if it is true that the 
confusion of woman's role has con- 
tributed to our present disintegra 
tion, may it not also be said that the 
clarification of her will be a 
major step in the Christian reorder 
ing of society? The following article 
is offered in the hope of stimulating 
further thought on this basic hu 
man question and contributing to- 
ward the formulation of a Christian 
concept of woman for our time 
The idea of 
woman can be 4raced in the fullness 
of Seriptural revelation and the 
wealth of the Church’s tradition 
Let us first go in spirit to the Garden 
of Paradise: 


. | 
roie 


outlines of God's 


there man and woman 
come forth as sublime masterpieces 
of the eternal thought of God 
Clothed in innocence, noble, up- 
right and free beings, they begin to 


fulfill their destiny in complete har- 


What 


with the creative will. 
the 


mony 


can we learn from 


Eden about the relation of man and 
woman in God’s eternal plan? 


| ALITY is perhaps the first note 
that strikes us in the idyl of the gar 
den. Adam and Eve stand side by 
side as images of God, mirroring His 
likeness, endowed the 
vifts of mind and heart and will, 
bound by the same divine laws, des- 
tined for the same glorious happi- 
ness. Together they are blessed with 
the same mission, “‘to fill the earth 
and subdue it,” and all things are 
subject beneath their feet 
Equality, but not identity 
and female He 
dowing 


with same 


“Male 
them,” en- 
them with different gifts 
and capacities, that they might bet 
ter express the infinite fullness of 
the Divine Being that they 
might be able to enrich each other 
“It is not good for man to be alone 


created 


Let us make him a help like unto 
himself.” These the 
which the Lord and Creator uses of 
the woman. With exquisite delicacy 
and the Lord fashions 
the Adam's flesh and 
leads her to him; she stands before 
him, his helpmate, his vis-a-vis, the 


are words 


tenderness, 
woman from 


vlory and completion of his being, 
like Adam different 


at once and 
from him 


The Hebrew scholars tel! us that 








in the original text, Eve’s rofe is ex- 


pressed even more clearly: Let us 


make him a help “as in front of 
him,” “over against himself,” “cor- 


The 


against” 


woman’s 
the 
man’s, his opposites, quite literally 
his “counter” parts 


responding to him.” 


qualities are “over 
Man and wom- 
an together form a functional 
whole, rather like out ht and left 


hands, which can clasp so firmly 


ys 
rig 


precisely because thev are Ooppo- 


sites 


Ban is created first, Adam names 
the Adain 
called any living creature, the sam 
These 
of Adam’s headship, his mission of 
ruling in the human family The 


woman is given to assuage his lone 


animals, and “whatsoever 


is its name.” are indications 


liness, to be his helper and com 


panion; she is formed from his own 


flesh, the flesh nearest his heart 
these are signs of her mission as 
lover. For it is only with the crea 


between human 
When she 
appears, a new bond comes into be 
and 


tion of Eve that love 
beings can exist on earth 


this 
a man shall leave father and 
mother and they shall be 
flesh.” 

The 
maker and 
the first we can 
discern the characteristic qualities 
them 
Adam, 
and inde 


ing, Adam exclaims, “For 
cuuse 


two in one 


the 
mother 


ruler and 
the 


pages ot 


the 
already in 


lover, 
Genesis 
of man and woman which fit 


for their 
the ruler, the more active 


respective roles 
pendent one, imposes his will on the 
the and 
helpmate, is the more receptive and 


surroundings. Eve, lover 


dependent one, surrendering her 


will with ready pliability to meet 
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the varied demands life makes upon 
her, adapting herself to her spouse 
as a tactful and loving companion. 


_— differences appear mani- 
festly on the physical level, but they 
not the work of 
carrying on the race and bringing 
forth children. They reappear at 
every level of life mental and 
spiritual as well as physical. They 
reappear in Eve's sons and daugh- 
ters in many different traditions and 
civilizations. The old Chinese phi 
losophers, trying to characterize 
man and woman, identify the mas- 
culine principle with yin, that is, 
light, power, 


are confined to 


dynamism, 
symbolized by the sun; and 
feminine with yang, that is, 
ness, receptivity, softness, 
symbolized by the moon 

Adam is the outgoing, 


activity, 
the 
dark 

stability, 


expansive 
one, eager to scale over 
more distant heights. Eve, the 
mother, tends rather toward in 
wardness, drawing all things within 
herself, to ripen in the quiet depths 
of hes To Adam 
his task of fashioning and 
the world belong initiative, daring, 
the thirst for change, the restless 
energy which forges ahead, produc 
innovations in the realm of 
inventions. To Eve b 
longs stability: she is the center of 
the keeper of th 
hearth, the conserver and preserve 
of tradition. Adam, the rational, 
active builder, has the gift for ab 
the 
formulating 
Eve's intelligence tends rather to- 
ward the personal and she is gifted 
with practical insight and the in 
tuition for concrete realities. Adam 
is the tiller of the garden, the ex- 
pert, who by restricting himself to 
one specialty achieves his mastery 


greater and 


own being. with 


ruling 


a 


ing 
ideas and 


pel manence, 


straction, power of defining 


principles, theories; 
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Eve is the mother of all the living, 
the nurturer who meets the many- 
sided demands of life as the univer- 
salist, “the tower with many win- 
dows from which her sons the spe- 


cialists go forth.” 


T 
HERE is no question here of set- 


ting up an exclusive opposition be- 
tween masculine and feminine qual- 
but rather of 
outline 


ities, 


broad 


indicating In 
diller- 
ences of emphasis within our com- 
mon human nature. 


certain basic 
Masculine and 
feminine refer ultimately to meta- 
physical principles which can_ be 
part of either a man’s or 
life. In facet, both principles are 
present to some degree in every hu- 


a woman's 


man being, and great persons, the 
genius and the saint for example, 
usually have both the 
masculine the feminine sides 
of human nature. Adam is meant 
to be the lover as well as the ruler, 


developed 
and 


and to develop gentleness, sensi- 
livity, compassion; Eve is meant to 
be the maker as well as the mother, 
and to develop strength, initiative, 
firmness of will. But it remains true 
that in the man, the masculine pole 
should dominate 
feminine. 


- in the woman, the 


The differences between man and 
woman are complementary, which 
is another way of aflirming the posi- 
tive value of the womanly qualities. 
Man and woman together are 
needed to reflect the image of God, 
man showing forth 


God's power, 





Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen this month 
discusses the relationship of man and woman 
in God's eternal plan. She emphasizes the 
fact that though equal, they are not identical, 
but together are needed to build human so- 
ciety. Dr. van Kersbergen is the author of 
Normal School of Sanctity for the Laity 
The Liturgy {postolic Outlook for 
Youth. 


and An 
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that divine omnipotence which di- 
vided the land from the waters, 
woman reflecting God’s the 
infinite tenderness with which He 
bent over Adam’s clay to breathe 
into him the breath of life. Man 
expresses God's glory as strength 
and mastery, power and dominion; 
woman God’s glory as 
grace and beauty, tenderness and 
merciful love. 


love, 


ex presses 


Ma. and woman together are 
needed to build human society, to 
achieve the full and harmonious 
development of human culture and 
civilization. The pattern of their 
co-operation, implicit in Paradise, 
finds expression on every level of 
life, revealing the full meaning of 
woman's mission as_ helpmate. 
Whether in the physical or the 
spiritual order, one finds this basic 
interplay between masculine ini- 
tiative and feminine receptivity. 
The living seed which the woman 
receives is absorbed into her inmost 
self, nourished with her own sub- 
stance, given back enriched. And as 
this action and reaction continues, 
the man receives: on the 
physical plane he receives the child 
in whom his own will to fatherhood 
finds fulfillment; on the intellec- 
tual plane, he receives the active re- 
without which he carnot 
create. For the woman’s receptivity 
is not a mere passive acceptance. 
She is not but answer—the 
active, discriminating, sympathetic 
response, which inspires and en- 
and fructifies. In this 
sense, the woman is helpmate in the 
realms of intellectual and cultural 
creativity. When one looks closely 
at most of the great works of man’s 
mind and spirit throughout history, 
one finds the woman as hidden col- 
laborator, the inspirer whose sup- 


also 


sponse 


echo 


courages 
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port helps to bring the work to frui- 
tion. 

Most important of all, the wom- 
an is meant to be the helpmate in 
man’s work: his journey 
to union with God. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart” that is the vocation of 
Adam and Eve alike. Adam, the 
king of creation, the rational, inde- 
pendent, active ruler, might perhaps 
become too absorbed in his work of 
subduing the earth. The woman, 
the meant to recall him 
from the periphery of life to its 
As Father Gerald Vann has 
put it, “She must preserve his hu 
man labers along the horizontal line 
of human from the 
gers of shallowness and perhaps 
idolatry by her upward, vertical 
striving of spirit toward divinity 
she must always be bringing back a 
humanist world to the 
God.” In the divine plan, Eve, the 
lover and helpmate, is destined to 
safeguard the Godward direction of 
mankind, 


essential 


lover, 1S 


cente! 


progress dan- 


sense ol 


B. r the woman can only be the 
helpmate because she is first the 
lover; she can only be the mother 
because she is first the bride. At 
the foundation of Eve's spiritual 
mission lies her receptivity and her 
capacity for total self-surrender, ‘To 
penetrate more deeply into this as- 
pect of her mission, let us consider 
two philosophic formulas. “To be 
oneself, by oneself, for oneself” 

In the 
absolute sense, it is true only of God 
Himself, Who alone is the perfectly 
independent being, His own cause 
and His own end. But in a second 
ary this formula holds for 
the man, the ruler, exercising his 
initiative, exerting 
serting himself, 


that is the masculine theme. 


sense, 


his power, as- 
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formula: “To 
be another, by another, for another” 

this is the feminine theme. It is 
the formula of the 
seeks to beloved and to 
the beloved. To 
for another 
that is also the meaning of the crea- 
ture, the that his 
being is wholly from God and who 
at every instant surrenders freely 
and totally to Him 


There is a second 


love, for lover 
the 
with 


another 


serve 
become one 
be by and 


one who knows 


B. FORE God, however, the man as 
well as the 
other,” must be not the master and 
the ruler but the ready, obedient in- 
strument of the Most High 
human struge 


woman must be “for an- 


For our 
le to reach up to God 
by our own power and initiative is 
doomed to and fu- 
tility God's descent to us 
We cannot attain to God unless He 
first reaches down to us and raises 
us to the level of His 
free gift of The initiative 
rests solely Him; all that 
have to olfer is our receptivity, our 


endless failure 


without 


the divine by 
yrace 
with we 
readiness to receive His gift into a 
heart waiting in silent expectation. 
¥y S 
clearly 


Lewis has 
“Our must be always 
that of patient to agent, female to 
to light, 
To experience the love of God in’a 
true and not an 
therefore to 
surrender 


expressed this 


male, mirror echo to voice 


illusory form is 
experience it as our 
to His demand, our 


formity to His desire.” 


con- 


That God may act in us, all, men 
and women play the 
bridal wholehearted giving 
of self. But this receptivity, this 
total surrender, is characteristic of 


alike, must 


woman’s nature rather than man’s 
the 
who 


Although man is the head of 


race, nonetheless it is woman 
is the natural symbol of the crea- 


ture before the creator. She has the 
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greater natural affinity for the 
bridal role, and this is the basis of 
her supernatural destiny: to em- 
body the free and loving submission 
of creature to creator and to inspire 
this surrender in those around her 

Thus, we may say with Reverend 
A. M. Henry, O.P., that “woman, 
since she is by nature destined to be 
a spouse, represents the religious 
vocation of humanity before God.” 
Dietrich von Hildebrand 
the insight when he writes 
that in relation to God, mankind 
must be “metaphysically feminine.” 


expresses 
same 


“In the natural order, woman rep- 
resents in the re- 
principal In relation § to 
God, however, this characteristic of 
predominant receptivity is not con 
fined to the female sex. Here, where 
infinite and finite being, creator and 
creature, God and man, the 
man as an individual soul is as 
purely receptive as the woman, that 


contrast to man 


ceplive 


meet, 


is to say, metaphysically feminine.” 


- 
Ev betrays her high mission as 


lover and helpmate 

from and the 
Paradise is forever disrupted. Yet 
even this black moment of exile 
and disillusionment is lighted by a 
new hope. A woman and 
are to What 
will be made whole, what was fallen 
will be raised up in the new Adam, 
and at His side, the new 


Mankind falls 


grace harmony of 


her seed 


come was shattered 


Eve 
And here we to the divine 


idea of the woman, barely discerned 


come 


in Eden, but now made clear for us 
in the illuminating 
Mary, the one woman who walked 
the earth in perfect with 
Gou’s plan. The drama of Redemp- 
tion opens upon Mary, the new Eve, 
the lover and the mother par excel- 
lence, God’s idea of the woman. 


radiance’ of 


accord 


Helpmate in the supreme sense, 
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Mary bears the title of Co-redemp- 
trix, for by God’s own choice and 
gift she was united most closely of 
all mankind to the work of her Son 
The focal point of Christ’s mission 
is the cross, and Mary is inseparably 
linked to that cross, in her complete 
union with the sacrificial 
of the Divine Victim. “As far 
depended on her, she immolated 
her Son, so that it can be said that 
with Him, she redeemed the human 
XV Surely 
her complete assent 


oblation 
as il 


race” 


her 


(Pope senedict 
presence, 
beneath the Cross, must have been 
the greatest support Christ received 
from mankind in His hour of deso- 
the 


mission, 


lation climax ol 
the mo 


the full 
helpmate 


Calvary is 
Mary’s life and 
ment 


when she rises to 


stature of her role as 
“The Blessed Virgin was not called 
by God to be a 
the 
helper, in accord with the words, 


‘Let 


himself 


minister, as were 


apostles, but a consort and 


us make him 
(St. 


a help like unto 
Albert the Great 


I, we would discover the roots of 
Mary's as Co-redemptrix, as 
helpmate, we must into the 
hidden depths of her heart. Here we 
find again the receptivity of Eve 

indeed the 
all womanhood 


role 


look 


surrender of 
but now distilled 

“Let it be done 
Thy word.” 
Here we have again the interplay 


universal 


in its purest form 
in me according to 
between initiative and response, but 
now ‘lifted to a The 
eternal God and upon 
the answer of His creature. Mary 
gives all that mankind can ever give 


divine level 


asks waits 


the free assent of the free pt rson 
At the moment of her response, the 
new order of grace comes into being 
Mary represents, above all other 
women, the 


religious vocation of 
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mankind before God. All the power 
of surrender of the cosmos finds its 
climax in her. “The consent of the 
Virgin was given in place of the 
whole of humanity,” says St 
In Mary, the original plan 
is fulfilled; she sets the pattern for 


Thomas 


every human response to grace, she 
is the divine which hu- 
manity learns to say “Yes” to God 

Mary’s unique part in God’s plan 
illuminates the twofold 
of every woman's part in God’s plan. 
For the fiat of Mary sets the ulti- 
mate value 
tivity; her incomparable privilege 
as Co-redemptrix gives the greatest 
inspiration for woman’s mission as 
helpmate. In the 
world she may live, whatever state 


school in 


character 


upon feminine recep- 


whatever age of 
of life she may choose, every wom- 
an is called by God to be the lover, 
re-echoing the fiat, embodying the 
total assent to God's will; and every 
woman is meant to be the helpmate, 
encouraging, supporting, aiding hu- 


manity in its search for God. 


/ = yet this concept of woman 
has special relevance for our time 


The secularizing trends of the past 


four centuries have progressively 
culture toward self- 
assertion and independence of God. 


Precisely 


influenced our 


because of 
attitude’ of serviam,” 
woman has a unique opportunity to 
But 


her own fun 


this underly- 
ing “non 
exercise a redeeming influence 
she must first recover 
damental spiritual orientation. If 
she returns to the deep wells of the 
spirit, she will find again the power 
of surrender to draw down grace 
In the strength of 
will he able to 
primacy of the spirit 
and thus to safeguard the Godward 


direction of mankind. 


upon the world 
that 
reassert the 


surrender, she 
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by Patricia Kersten Brooks 
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N, AR Poro Point, a sun-saturated 
peninsula in the northern Philip- 
pines, a freshly-painted sign wel- 
comes you to “Banks’ Barrio.” 
This village is named after Barney 
Banks, a young American the vil- 
lagers threatened to kill just a year 
ago. They thought they had good 
reason. He pushed them off their 
land, dismantled their houses, dis- 
rupted their lives—-yet they ended 
up loving him. 

When the blond, thirty-three- 
year-old Kansan arrived on Poro, 
he could feel the tension. The 750 
inhabitants saw him come, eyed 
him sullenly, intently. They knew 
he was there for just one purpose 
to drive them off “their” land—so 
they welcomed him with a bomb 
that blew the front of his office to 
bits. No one was in the office at the 
time, but Barney got the idea. 
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| Y Banks and the people of 
Poro might never have if it 
hadn’t been for “Jade.” 

“Operation Jade” was the code 
used by the Voice of America dur- 
ing construction of its nine million 
dollar Poro. Now, 
Jade the name of the 
transmitter itself. Poro’s 471 acres 
stab the South China Sea aimed at 
the heart of Red China, and make 
an ideal site for Jade. On friendly 
Philippine soil, with U. S. military 
nearby for quick defense 
enemy attack, Jade slams 
its million watts through the Bam 
Curtain 
day, carrying VOA’s Campaign of 
Truth to the 
China. 


met 


transmitter on 


has become 


bases 
against 
hours a 


boo twenty-four 


enslaved people of 
VOA’s decision to use Poro as its 
the local 
With such 
a high-powered operation at stake, 
VOA couldn’t take chances on secur- 
ity 


meant 
people had to be moved 


site 


transmitter 


fences and heavy guard detail 
were essential At 
the same time, the people had to be 


to Jade’s safety 


moved smoothly to prevent any pos- 
of future 
retaliation 


sibility friction, revenge 
forced off 


property they considered their own 


or for being 
To speed the removal and insure 
friendly relations, VOA offered to 
find land for the Poroites, 
help clear it and move their houses 
to it. 


There were no takers 


other 


‘Ten people of Poro were fanatical 
about their land. It rich, fer 
tile land, and the houses faced the 
bright blue waters of 
Gulf. Palm 
coconuts and 
and the Poro 
trade, 
silver 


was 


the Lingayan 
the beach 
grew wild 
by 
pushed their bancas from the 


trees lined 
mangoes 
men, fishermen 
sands in front of their houses 


and took off for profitable all night 
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fishing trips. Life was easy on Poro, 
and no reason in the world was big 
enough to make the Poroites move. 
That the situation when 
Barney Banks came on the scene. 
VOA him man be- 
tween it, the construction company 
erecting Jade, and the 
“I’m no. frock-coated 
as you can see,” 


was 


made liaison 
Poroites. 
diplomat 
says Barney, smil- 
ing as he tucks his plaid sports shirt 
into his jeans. “I’m 
neer by profession 


a radio engi- 
But my engi- 
neering on Poro has been strictly 
the human variety. All I 
when I arrived was that I 


knew 
had to 
clear the area as fast, cheaply and 
tactfully as possible. Quite an as- 
signment, eh? 

“Some Philippine officials urged 
us to do the job forcibly. They said 
it was the only language the people 
understood. Our fig- 


differenty cost a 


government 
It might 
little more to move the people gent- 
ly it’d be 
less costly in the long run.” 


than to shove them, but 


As it turned out, Barney’s method 
proved faster and more economical 
than if he’d brusquely condemned 
the land and evicted the people 


Jade’s 


construction began weeks 
ahead of schedule due to his expe 
diting 

But it was tough going at first. 


“Like working in a dynamite fac 





Evidently to be a successful diplomat takes 
many of the same virtues practiced by the 
successful saint: unlimited patience, under- 
standing, generosity and, above all, love of 
Patricia Kersten (Mrs. 
Brooks discovered diplomat Bar- 
Banks during a two years’ stay in the 
She husband have 
traveled around the world, from Hawaii and 
Japan through India, Burma to the Middle 
Fast, North Africa and all of Free Europe 
Mrs. Brooks is a free-lance writer and has 
contributed to numerous magazines. 


fellowman. 
Lester J.) 


ney 


one « 


Philippines and her 
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tory during an 
never knew 
next,” he 


electrical storm—I 
what would explode 
says. His broad, tanned 
face looks serene as he asks, “Ever 
sit on That 


Poro,’ 


a powder keg? was 


Anonymous threats arrived daily 
in the mail, urging Barney to leave 
Poro and “let the 
One letter writer threatened 
suicide if he forced off Poro 
Another “the Philippines 
is independent now. You Americans 
can't force us off our property.” A 
third declared rhetorically “to leave 


people be or 
else.” 
were 
insisted 


Poro would be to consign my family 
to the cataclysm of eternal limbo.’ 

Rumors Some 
Poroites interpreted Jade literally 
and thought the U.S 
for hidden Japanese jewels on Poro 
Others believed an atom bomb sta- 
tion was planned 


ran rampant 


was looking 


On one point all 


Poro agreed: no foreigner was go- 


ing to tell Poroites where to gO 


 —_— called a meeting to ex- 
plain Jade’s function to the Poro 
Part of 
VOA for Jade had belonged to the 
U. S 


ites the land chosen by 
Government since 1903, just 
after American troops first landed 
in the Philippines. Fort Wallace, 
a cavalry base built on the land, was 
abandoned World War I, 
and Filipino squatters snatched up 
the land and built homes there 
Jade, Barney told the 
was to be the largest, most power 
ful radio transmitter in the world, 
strong enough to blast through to 
Red China with news from the Free 
World. With Jade it would be pos 
sible for the first time to send regu 
lar medium radio 
to China. This was sensational, as 
the Communists were so afraid of 
the truth their people 
they'd made it a criminal offense to 


g 
during 


Poroites, 


wave programs 


reaching 
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listen to shortwave broadcasts. 
Jade, he continued, would be so 
powerful that 500 miles away in 
the mainland, 
it'd come through as clearly as a 
local station, overriding all 
Inie jamming. 


Canton, on Chinese 


Com- 


H., explanation had some effect, 
but enough. The 
lurched on. Tension continued to 
mount like the temperature in the 
hol A few days after Bar- 
ney’s oflice was bombed, Victor 
Munar sent the thermometer rock- 
eting still higher. He threatened to 
shoot who set 


not first week 


season. 


anyone his 
Everyone 
Banks. All Poro 
the American 
Filipinos don’t make 
threats lightly. Once made, they 
either carry them out or lose face. 

Munar’s threat was followed by 
proof he meant business. He sur- 
rounded his property with a barbed 
wire fence. His father and seven 
brothers did the same, and the next 
day fences had mushroomed around 
every house on Poro. 


foot on 
land to try to evict him 
knew he meant 
waited to see how 


would react. 


Barney decided the time was ripe 
for action. Local officials, fearing 
incident, urged 
him to forget the threat, to ignore 
Munar who was looking for trouble. 
They wasted their breath. Barney 
had other ideas. Five years in the 
U. S. Navy had taught him a lot 
about calling bluffs and he was 
sure Munar was bluffing. If he han- 
dled Munar right, he’d have the key 
to the whole problem of resettling 
the squatters peacefully. 

It was Christmas Eve—the right 
psychological moment, Barney felt. 
Hearing that Munar’s wife had just 
twins in childbirth, that she 
was in critical condition, and that 
the family finances were low, he 


an international 


lost 
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hustled a doctor into his jeep and 
took off for Poro. 

Through the uneven rows of 
palm leaf houses, along the dusty 
road with children, 
dogs and chickens, Barney maneu- 
vered the jeep toward Munar’s 

As he drove, the of 
were upon him. Filipino 
houses in the provinces have large 
open windows, by the time 
Munar’s house the 
entire community was alerted and 
hanging out windows, waiting for 
the fireworks. 

Only the Munar clan was obliv- 
of the human ap- 
proaching. As Barney clattered up 
the wobbly bamboo ladder to the 
house, leaving the doctor in the jeep, 
the entire family looked up at him, 
stunned. There wasn’t a sound 
he surveyed the ring of faces star- 
ing at him. They were tense, wait- 
ing for him to make the first move 
He stepped over the threshold and 
asked, with mock gruffness, “Which 
one of you is Victor Munar?” 


overflowing 


house. eyes 


Poro 


SO 


Banks reached 


ious cyclone 


as 


“Tam,” a dark, wiry fellow near 
the kitchen jot up 


g and 
started for His hands tight 


door fast 


him. 


ened into fists and his rigid body 
dared Barney to hand him an evie 


tion notice. 

“You're Victor Munar?” the Kan- 
sas twang bounced hard against the 
bamboo walls, “the the 
sick wife?” 


man with 


did 
He 


Munar was puzzled. What 
this have to do with eviction? 
mumbled an 

“] you're a pretty good 
driver, Victor,” Barney snapped, “I 
need a good man. There’s a job 
waiting for you with the construc- 
tion company if you want it. You 
can report for work Monday.” With 
that, Barney whirled around and 
started down the ladder. 


answer. 
hear 
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“Oh, by the way,” he turned 
back, “I’ve brought Doe Madamba 
to look at your wife.” 

Back in the jeep, Barney sent the 
up to Victor’s wife. “I 
took Doe Madamba along for two 
reasons,” “I fig- 
ured he was good insurance either 
way. Who 
needed him 


doctor see 


Barney confesses, 
knows, I 


might have 
more than she did.” 


M, NAR reported for work on 


schedule, without losing face, and 
he was soon followed by other curi 
who 
the tension 

and nature 
were strong ammunition against the 


ous Poroites wanted 


Within 
Barney's 


jobs 
days eased 
jokes good 
defenses of the Poroites, who basic 
Soon he 
was toting them around in his jeep, 
them where they 
could move, helping them choose 


ally are a friendly people 


showing sites 
land and acting as general adviser 
“Barney was shrewd the way he 
sized up Munar,” 
crew 


the construction 
foreman “He figured 
Victor was like the tough kid in the 
neighborhood who rules the gang 


Suys 


If the new boy can make friends 
with him, then he’s got the rest of 
the kids in his pocket.” 

There still 
Like the day Barney arrived with 
the Maria 
Lorenzo’s door ready 
him. 

“lm 
move today 

“What 
countered, 


were complications 


moving gang at widow 


She was for 


sorry Mr. Banks, I can't 


do you mean?” Barney 
“You agreed this would 
be your moving day. You know how 
busy we are, the van is assigned a 


week 


ahead 

“Tam sorry, but today I must not 
move not to 
Barney's fast talking made 
The 


Tomorrow maybe, 
day.” 
no impression, 
firm. 


widow was 
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“But I promised you that old 
lumber I salvaged to build you a 
new porch. Why have you changed 
your mind?” Barney’s good humor 
was wearing thin, as he thought of 
the huge truck, trailer and crane 
in front of her house and the crew 
of men who would have to be paid 
for a day’s work whether they did 
it or not, 

“It is my 
brandished a 
zine, — 


lucky 


and she 
well-thumbed 
See, here it says today is un 
for me if I 
home. I have 


horoscope,’ 
maga- 
go away trom 
misfortune.” 

An idea sparked Barney and he 
said, “May I see the magazine? Ah, 
thought. This is printed in 
New York, and we are a day ahead, 
so if 


as I 


is fomorrow when you must 

You forgot about the 

date line. We're a 

full day ahead of the magazine, so 

you're safe. I'll tell the boys lo gel 
00 


still hesitated 
snatched at 


stay indoors 
international 


started 
The 
sarney 


okay 
widow Then 
another idea 
“Look, it says you shouldn't leave 
the house. It doesn’t say the house 


can't leave the land. You just sit 
tight and hang on-— we'll move the 
house with you in it, that 


for playing it safe?” 


tas did it janks’ quick think 
ing saved the day—-and the dollars 
There were still hold-outs, but with 
cagey cajoling Barney managed to 
solve each crisis that appeared on 
Poro. When 
out, he 


How’s 


the choicest land 
the countryside 
finding suitable relocation sites for 
the Poroites. Often he had to bar 
gain with greedy land owners who 
wanted to profiteer at the squatters’ 
expense. Once he had to call on the 
governor of the province for assist 


ran 
scoured 


ance when a land owner proved re- 


calcitrant. The man was a govern 


WORLD 


ment employee, and the g>vernot 
was in a position to use some gentle 
“persuasion” to get the man to sell 
his land at a reasonable price, in- 
stead of the sky-high price he had 
quoted Barney. 

had been 
solved than another appeared, Me- 
dusa-like. Of the 75 families living 
on land needed by VOA, 49 were 
squatters. The 
were land owners, whose property 
was being condemned by the Philip- 
pine Government for the VOA proj- 
ect. Barney was authorized to ne- 
voltiate for the land, 
American cents a 


No sooner one Crisis 


other 26 families 


offering 25 
foot, fil- 
teen cents higher than the going 
rate at the time. Such an _ ollet 
meant a profit of several thousand 
dollars for most of the settlers, for 
they had bought the land at the 
turn of the century for two dollars 
total. Even so, it took a lot of talk- 
ing on Barney's part to persuade 
them to budge. Their emotional ties 
to Poro were strong. 


square 


B ARNEY’S problems weren't re- 
stricted to resettling the Poroites 
He was constantly called on to settle 


workers at the 

The disputes 
weren't always verbal. Barney was 
often mediator between 
Poroites and some of the Filipino 
specialists brought up from Manila, 
when 


disputes between 
construction _ site. 


cast as 


rivalries 
brought on some battles royal. He 
suspected that much of the fighting 
was caused by drink and outlawed 
liquor on the transmitter premises. 
The fighting continued. 

Some sharp-eyed detective work 
led Barney to one of the 
stands which selling 
“coke” on the sly 


jealousies and 


“eoke” 
hard 
sarney ordered 
the stand dismantled on the spot 
as object lesson to any other “coke” 


was 
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There were no 
more squabbles around Jade. In 
true Banks’ though, he 
thoughtfully arranged for the 
“coke” seller to get a better job in 
the nearby town of San Fernando. 


peddlers in the area 


fashion, 


Liem many dynamic, energetic in- 
dividuals, Jarney’s grulfness is a 
cover-up for an over-generous heart. 
It didn’t take Poro long to discover 
this. He soon found himself a soft 
touch for prospective bridegrooms, 
mothers-to-be, unemployed men, 
aged grandmothers, and anyone else 
in need of cash in a hurry. The big- 
ger the sob story, the harder he'd 
fall. His blue-jeaned figure 
became a familiar sight to 
trouble. 


biggest 


soon 
every 
Poroite in 

Barney's hand-out has 
been advice. “Being the poor man’s 
Mr. Anthony is one of the most im 
portant parts of my job,” he says 
grinning. As arbiter of family prob- 
lems, marriage broker, dispenser of 
medicines, judge of 
and beauty 
gifts and chief 
feasts in 


village fiestas 


contests, recipient of 
participant at gout 
Barney has 
proved that his dungaree brand of 


off well 


his honor, 


diplomacy pays for his 
country 
“When 
res¢ ttled,”’ pretty 
getty says, “I thought Barney would 


have 


the 


sarney’s 


Poroites were finally 


wife 


more leisure time to spend 


with his family——our three young 


daddy 
There’s still a 


of visitors coming to get help in fix 


sters idolize thei but I was 


wrong steady stream 


ing a well, asking advice about rais 


ing a certain crop, bringing pres 


ents or just dropping by to pass the 
time of day.” 


F 
ROM her friendly smile and gen- 
tle manner, it’s apparent Betty does- 


n’t mind the loss of privacy too 


much. “It’s part of the job,” she 
says, “and I’m proud Barney’s done 
the best job possible. He likes peo- 
ple—-and that’s what Poro’s been 
people.” 


Teeme to people, the Banks’ 
house looks like the Brookfield Zoo, 
with dogs, cats, parakeets, 
chickens, a monkey, all running 
“The limit Barney 
says, “when a man brought me two 
big eight pound turtles, to thank me 
for getting his kid quinine when he 
needed it. I thanked him for the 
turtles, patted and praised them as 
best I could, wondering all the 
time what the heck I was going to 
do with them 
admiration 


prize 


wild came,” 


I guess I overdid my 
Word got around that 
I was crazy about turtles, and every- 
one from Poro. started bringing 
them to me. You never saw so many 
giant the house looked 
like a turtle soup factory, and I 
don’t even like the stuff.” 

“What price diplomacy!” Betty 
interjects, “We finally solved our 
dilemma by sneaking down to the 
beach late one night and setting the 
creatures free. You should have 
us with a jeep full of turtles, 
If anyone had stopped us, we'd have 
felt awfully silly saying we 
just taking our turtles for a breath 
of air!” 


turtles 


seen 


were 


| —— most heartwarming ex 


perience the Munar 


a lechonada, 


when 
family invited him to 
a feast of pig held in 
honor As a special token of es 
Victor offered Barney first 
chance at the pig’s brains, after the 
skull was split open. “I felt I had 
‘arrived’ at last,” Barney chuckles, 
“but looking at that poor animal's 
matter, I sure it had 
worth it.” .In true diplomatic 


came 
roasted 


his 


vray wasn't 


been 
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tradition, he kept his thoughts to 
himself and ate up. 


| has never fit the diction- 
ary definition of a diplomat, “Even 
as a child he hated to dress up,” 
one old Kansas friend says. Neigh- 
Wichita still the 
husky Banks boy taking on single- 


bors in recall 
handed all the neighborhood bullies 
who picked on smaller kids. “He 
was a dynamo from the day he was 
could out 
holler every baby in the block.” 
Barney's dervish-like 
continued through high school and 


born,” a relative says, “he 
behavior 
college. In 1941, during midship 
man training at Notre Dame, he met 
his future blind date in 
Indianapolis, her home town. “It 
was a whirlwind courtship,” Betty 
reminisces, “and life has been mov- 


wile on a 


ing fast for both of us ever since.” 
Barney's naval career led to skip- 
pering a small craft in the Pacific, 
and at the end he 
his commission. Since then it’s been 


war's resigned 
radio engineering and broadcasting, 
combined with teaching engineering 
at small colleges around the coun- 
try, winding up with his current 
stint with VOA. 
minimizes his past experience 


Barney modestly 


WORLD 


New with Jade smashing through 
the Bamboo Curtain constantly, and 
with the ex-Poroites happily relo- 
cated on land nearby, Barney’s 
liaison job is finished. He is anxious 
to return to the work he loves best, 
engineering. “Everything’s uncer- 
tain now. My next assignment with 
VOA might be Timbuktu, Afghanis- 
tan or Washington, D. C.,” Barney 
Chances itll be where 
sharp trouble-shooting is needed in 
a hurry. “Wherever it is it'll be 
fine by me, so long as Betty and the 
kids are there too.” 


Say S. are 


. thing at least is certain. The 
enthusiastic Barney Banks with his 
home-grown common sense brand 
of psychology has become a symbol 
of America and American good will 
to 750 Filipinos and all their rela- 
tives and friends within shouting 
distance. He’s proved to both the 


U. S. and Philippine Governments 
that it costs less to win friends than 


to lose them—and we need every 
friend we can make in Asia today. 
It’s a sure thing the name Banks, 
memorialized by the Poroites in 
their new barrio, will never be for- 
gotten by the people whose grudges 
he turned into grins. 





Why Protestant Theologians 
Use Existentialism 


by JAMES MAGMER, S.J 


I. the early years of this century, 
the Liberal Protestant 
taught and defended the concept of 
an immanent God. For them God 
lived in the world and was present 
to each part of it. Modern 
tant theologians, among whom 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich 
figure prominently, revolted 
against these Liberal predecessors 
of theirs and changed the course of 
Protestant theology in the United 
States. They have rejected the con 
cept of an immanent God and 
adopted in its place an infinite God 
who so completely transcends the 
world that He can no longer live 
within it or be present to it at all 
except from an infinite distance 
What is more, they have gone on 
to use the philosophy of the Exist- 
entialists to prepare the Protestants 
living in the United States to receive 
the theology of their transcendent 
God. 

The question the Catholic must 
ask himself is “Why?” Why reject 
the warmth of an immanent God to 
embrace a transcendent God whose 
infinity and distance 
Him appear cold to Protestants’ 
Why use Existentialism, a philoso- 
phy that has a reputation for revolt 
and atheism, to prepare Protestants 


theologians 


Protes- 


have 


must make 


) 


to receive this new theology? 


Tu answer to these questions lies 
in a fact very few people are willing 
Existentialism — is 
the United 
States today, if not as a formal phir 


to recognize 
quite widespread in 
losophy, at least as an aesthetic at 
titude. Many 
would, perhaps, be 


and writers 


surpl ised to 


artists 


learn that their outlook on life was 
Existentialistic, but in the last an 
alysis that is what it really is. 
Modern theologians, 
like Niebuhr and Tillich, have come 
enough to the’ intellectual 
trends of our times to realize 
and to that, 
would be almost impossible for peo 


Protestant 


close 
this 
see since it is so, if 
ple today to accept the immanent 
God of the Liberal Protestants. Ex 
istentialism forced 
transcendent 


them to 
However, 
they also saw that Existentialism, 
by its very nature, ideally 
suited to prepare people living in 


has 
make God 


was 


the world today to embrace a new 





James Magmer, $.J., M.A., Ph.L, contends 
that Existentialism is quite widespread in the 
United States today and he explains how the 
Protestant theologians find in it an excellent 
tool for furthering their own cause. 
illustrate his 
Magmer 


As ex- 
amples to 
Father 


stories and plays that are 


various points, 


draws from novels, short 
the vogue today. 
Father Magmer is at present completing his 
theological studies at West Baden College, 


West Baden, Ind. 
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Protestantism built on the concept 
of a transcendent God. 


| = how widespread is Existen- 


tialism——as a formal philosophy or 
an aesthetic attitude—-in the United 
States today? Collins, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at St. Louis 
University, writing on Existential 
ism in Commonweal, said that Ex- 
istentialism held no serious attrac- 
for But there are 
many who disagree with him. Hel- 
mut Kuhn, professor of philosophy 
at Emory 
not 


James 


tion Americans. 


University, says, “I do 
with belittle 
Existentialism as an ephemeral 
fashion. I agree less with 
others who hold that Existentialism 
is perhaps relevant for (Europe) 
but irrelevant for America.” ‘To 
prove his position, Kuhn lists as 
contemporary Existential writers in 
the United States Protestant theo- 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr, dramatist 
Maxwell Anderson, and poet W. H 
Auden. 

To this list Tillich adds the poet 
T. S. Eliot and Albert 
Camus and Franz Kafka. Eliot, 
though born in America, is consid- 
ered an English poet; but his poetry 
is widely read and studied in Amer- 
ica. Camus is French, and Kafka 
German; yet the novels of both 
these writers are widely read in the 
United States But Tillich 
points out traces of Existentialism 
in American writers; in Arthur Mil- 
ler who wrote The Death of the 
Salesman and The Crucible; and in 
Williams who 
Named Desire 
Glass Menagerie. 


agree those who 


even 


novelists 


also 


wrote A 


and The 


Tennessee 
Streetcar 

Besides these authors listed by 
Kuhn and Tillich, one can find Ex- 
istential Richard 
Wright's novels Savage Holiday and 
The Outsider; in Saul Bellow’s The 


concepts in 


WORLD 
Adventures of Augie Marsh; in 
James Jones’ From Here to Eter- 
nity; in Hamilton Basso’s The View 
from Pompey’s Head; in James 
Michener’s The Bridges of Toko Rt, 
What is often taken for sophistica- 
tion in Nancy Hale, John Cheever, 
and Mary McCarthy, whose short 
stories appear regularly in the New 
Yorker, is really an Existential point 
of view. 


Ix his book The Courage To Be, 
Tillich asks, why this interest in 
the United States in Existential- 
ism? Why? Externally, the Ameri- 
can people appear content. They 
have material prosperity; the ma- 
jority have settled down as 
placent happy 
their mores, 


“com- 

bourgeois,” with 
neighborhood club 
memberships, cocktail parties, cars, 
and television sets. Why should 
they be interested in a philosophy 
or an attitude that is essentially re- 
volt? 

Tillich interprets this interest as 
a sign of unrest, as a sign that the 
American people are perhaps un- 
willing to continue to exist as in- 
dividuals in a democracy. He sees it 
as a sign that the American people 
may want more individuality than 
they already have, or that they are 
preparing to move to a more collec- 
tive form of society. With Niebuhr 
and the other Protestant theologians 
he has realized that, because of this 
unrest, if Protestantism were to be 
Protestant theology would 
have to be reconstructed on the con- 


saved, 
cept of a transcendent God 
‘Te Existentialist takes man just 


finds him in immediate 
historical situation where, presum- 


as he his 
ably, he is going along complacent- 
ly from day to day, believing that 


the loose ends of his life are all 
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neatly bound together by some hope 
or absolute ideal. By dramatizing 
an experience in which this hope 
or ideal fails to support man, the 
Existentialist brings this flow of 
complacent living to a halt; he ridi- 
cules the ideal; he forces man to see 
that the hope or ideal he was using 
to order his life and give it purpose 
and meaning is as finite as he, ab- 
surd, and meaningless. By doing 
this, he brings man face to face 
with nothingness and throws him 
This 
man encount 
ers nothingness and his own exist- 
ence the Existentialist calls a crisis 

An example of the Existentialist’s 
crisis is Nancy Hale’s short story 
“Object of Virtue,” published in the 
New Yorker. “Object of Virtue” is 
the story of an eleven-year-old girl 
named Ann who, for a quarter, buys 
a statue of the Madonna at the vil- 
lage gift shop. As she walks home 
with it, she thinks how beautiful it 
is, how she will wrap it in tissue 
paper, as her mother wraps her 
jewels; how she will take it out, un- 
wrap it, and look at it from time to 
time, just as her mother does her 
jewels. 


back upon his own existence 


experience in which 


In her imagination, as she 
walks home with her treasure, she 
pictures the praise her mother will 
lavish on the statue, how her mother 
will commend her on her taste 
However, when Ann arrives home 
with her Madonna, the first thing 
her mother says is, “Where on earth 
did you get that?” She turns to her 
husband and “That 
figurine Harry, 
cheap religious Kunst.” In retort 
Ann says, “I bought it! It’s beauti- 
ful and it’s mine, and I love it!” But 
Ann been shocked; in _ this 
crisis she that the statue 
which she had planned would carry 
her through many hours of tedium 


Says, awful 


look 


plaster 


has 


has seen 


absurd and mean 
ingless. She has been brought face 
to face with 
thrown back 
ence. 

(Ann) “turned and ran up the 
front stairs, holding the Madonna 
in her hands, making for her own 
room as fast as she possibly could, 
where she could hurl herself on her 
bed, where she could cry-—knowing 
all the time that it not beauti 
ful, that it was ugly, and that she 
hated it.” 


and solitude is 


and 
exist- 


nothingness 


upon her own 


was 


M AN has a natural desire for beati 
tude. In the immediate historical 
situation in which he finds himself 

a situation of tension and despair 
because of the conflict between 
American secular humanism and 
Russian Communism, because these 
countries threaten to 
conflict with 
looks absolute out- 
side himself that will give his life 
purpose and meaning 

He may try to find it in collectiy 
ism, in love of 


solve their 


nuclear weapons 


man for some 


country, in 
mores of 


his 
the his 
neighborhood, or in his family. But 
everywhere he turns, he finds an 
Existential tells him 
that whatever absolute or ideal he 
chooses is finite, absurd, and mean 
ingless 


conforming to 


writer who 


Each is bound to bring 
him to a erisis in which he must en 


counter nothingness 


A 

Fux example, novelist Mary Me- 
Carthy’s 
Pas 
New 


entialist can bring the religious per 


storv, “C'est le Premier 
Oui Coute,” 


Yorker, 


published in the 
shows how an Exist- 
son to a crisis and force him to ex 
perience the nothingness that is all 
his religion ever held for him. Her 
story describes the way a young 
girl at a convent school run by the 
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Religious of the Sacred Heart de- 
nies her faith in order to attract at- 
tention to herself and win accept- 
ance of the other girls at the school. 

When the girl has achieved the 
desired recognition, she allows her- 
self to be converted and returns to 
the sacraments; but kneels 
in the chapel, in her white veil, wait- 
ing to go to Communion, she dlis- 
that her chief 
one of detached surprise at how far 
she has come from her “old 


slays, as 


as she 


covers sensation is 
main- 
once, when learning to 
swim, | had been doing the dead- 
man’s float and looked back, rais- 
my doused head, to my 
water wings drifting far behind me 
on the Her faith 
had been like a set of water wings; 


ny see 


lake’s surface.’ 


wis use 


perhaps it necessary to 
them while she was learning to live, 
but once she had learned, she could 


get along very well without them. 


R.. HARD Wraicut, with his novel 
Savage Holiday, destroys the myth 
that a man can put his life in order 
and direct it to final meaning in his 


work, Wright's hero, John Erskine, 
has worked for an insurance 
firm since he was thirteen and he- 
came a Valuable asset to it, is forced 
to retire at forty-three in order to 
provide a job for the son of one of 
the firm’s vice-presidents He is 
given a gold plaque and a dinner; 
there are long speeches on his de- 


who 


voted years of service to the firm; 
but the reader, as well as Erskine, 
sees it is all as mockery, that Er- 
skine’s life is quickly 
any 


stripped of 
significance it 
might have received from his years 
of working for 


meaning and 
this firm 

John Cheever's story “The Day 
the Pig Fell in the Well,” published 
in the New Yorker, chronicles the 
summers a fairly well-to-do family 


WORLD 


spend at a cottage. During one of 
the first summers this family is at 
the cottage, when the children are 
quite young, a pig one of the chil- 
dren won at a local fair fell into the 
cottage well. The story ends sum- 
mers later, with the children grown, 
married, with children of their own. 
They are all back at the same cot- 
tage, yet there is nothing to talk 
about except the day the pig fell 
into the well. Family ideals are 
gone, 


‘ 
‘Tes Existentialists have brought 
man, in his present historical situa- 
tion, face to face with nothingness. 
They have stripped him of love and 
friendship, of all ties with people, 
places, and ideals. They have left 
him standing alone, lost and terri- 
fied, possessing only his own exist- 
ence. But in his lonely existence, 
man is autonomously free. (All Ex- 
istentialists make this claim.) Reli- 
gion, government, neighborhood 
mores have no value; there is noth- 
ing which can limit man’s freedom. 
His freedom is autonomous, but his 
loneliness and terror remain. 

Jean Paul Sartre, in his play No 
Kavit, constructed a clever symbol to 
represent the despair and anxiety 
that plagues man in the present his- 
torical situation. In this play a man 
and two young 
demned to hell 


consists of a room 


women are 
which for them 
furnished with 
three couches. There is no one else 
present, no torturers or tormentors, 
no instruments of torture 

The man, Garcin, was a pacifist 
in Spain but deserted and was shot 
Now he wants to explain his action 
to the first young woman, Inez, and 
find some justification in her eyes 
for his deed. 


con- 


Inez is a Lesbian; she 
is not interested in Garcin’s story; 
she wants to seduce the other young 
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woman, Estelle. Estelle is a nym- 
phomaniac; she is interested only 
in seducing Garcin, but she never 
succeeds because Inez keeps com- 
ing between them. 

Finally, when the tension of the 
play almost reaches the breaking 
point, Garein turns abruptly away 
from the two women and laughs. 
“So this is hell,” he says. “I'd never 
have believed it. You remember all 
told about the torture- 
the fire and brimstone, 
the burning marl! Old wives’ tales. 
There is no need for red-hot pokers. 


Hell is 


we were 
chamber, 


other people cig 


A YOUNG man who saw this play 
when it was presented on the Amer- 
ican that, 
when the action reached this point, 
he realized that Sartre was not pre- 
senting an allegory on hell, but was 
describing the 
situation; he 


stage afterwards said 


present historical 
and the whole audi- 
ence felt themselves to be a part of 
it. That, of the effect 
Sartre wanted to produce. He 
wanted man to that he 
alone and lost in the present his- 
torical situation, and that the situa- 
tion in which he found himself was 
a place of torment. It filled 
with individual existents 
who could only their 
torment 


course, is 


see stood 


was 
isolated, 
use autono- 


mous freedom to others 

,— to the Existentialists, 
the glory of man’s freedom in the 
that it keeps 
enslaved by 
religion, government, neighborhood 
mores, or his family and home. For 
the Existentialist there is a kind of 
born of this autonomous 
freedom, the courage to accept the 
responsibility of one’s own exist- 
ence and actions. In Tillich’s phrase 
it is the courage to be. This, the 


present situation is 


him from becoming 


courage 


Existentialists say, is the only thing 
that 
from ultimate despair and suicide. 

Experience has proved that either 
courage is not enough to 


will save contemporary man 


sustain 
man in the present historical situa- 
tion, or that no man has that much 
Man’s natural for 
beatitude, in the analysis, 
forces him to seek an escape from 
the despair and anxiety that sur- 
round him. If he can’t find one, he 
must imagine that he has. Only this 
will explain why, in recent years, 
Sartre defected his own sys- 
tem to join the Communist party. 

For years novelist Ernest Hem- 
ingway created heroes who lived 
freely and recklessly and met death 
with an adolescent courage 
last novel, The Old Man 
Sea, Hemingway 
changed 


courage. desire 


last 


In his 
and the 
seems to have 
Many critics see a kind of 
pantheism in his treatment of 
the old and sky, the 
sharks; he has a doctrine here, the 
critics claim, that man at death will 
be enfolded with the elements and 
become one with them. 


man, the sea 


_ explanation of the nature and 
the failure of Existentialism should 


show why modern Protestant theo 
able to 


philosophy. It 


have been 


Existential 


logians use an 
should 
they have been 
forced to reject the immanent God 
of the Liberal and to 
introduce a transcendent God 

The fundamental note or 
characteristic of 
protest 


show, too, why 


Protestants 


most 
Protestantism is 
Protest is 
strong a word as revoll 


not quite as 
vet there is 
enough similarity between the pro 
test that has been part of Protes 
tantism since I,uther first rejected 
the Catholic Church and the revolt 
of the Existentialists against all 
absolute ideals to make Protestant- 
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and Existentialism close 
friends. 


The 


ism very 
Protestant theolo- 
gian finds Existentialism a very 
handy tool. He can it, as Til- 
lich frequently does, to attack the 
infallibility of the Catholic Church 
and to show that her dogmas and 
her sacraments are an empty for- 
malism., 

In addition to this they have 
found Existentialism an excellent 
tool for furthering their own Protes- 
tant With it they pry 
men from all their material 
attachments. By confronting con- 
temporary man with nothingness 
in the crisis of the present situation, 
they can shake his complacent con- 
formity to middle-class mores and 
ideals. As was shown above, no man 


modern 


use 


cause can 


away 


has enough courage to go on exist- 
ing by himself without an ideal of 
kind. Once traditional 
values have been destroyed, he will 
grasp. at any transcendent value 
that will offer his existence mean- 


some his 


ing and purpose. 
This explains why the modern 


Protestant theologians have re- 
jected the immanent God of the 
Liberal Protestants and introduced 
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a completely transcendent God. Had 
they kept the immanent God of the 
Liberal Protestants, they would 
have had to leave Him in the his- 
torical situation; had they left God 
there, the Existentialists would 
have destroyed Him along with all 
the other traditional values. This is 
exactly what Nietzsche did. By 
making God utterly transcendent, 
they have been able to remove Him 
from the present situation; they 
have been able to save God. 


Becsues God transcends the ma- 
terial world, because their theology 
is built on this concept of a trans- 
cendent God, these theologians feel 
they do have one absolute value 
which is capable of giving man 
hope and salvation in the present 
historical situation. All man has to 
do to win this salvation is make an 
act of fiducial faith—-merely believe 
that he is saved. Tillich has a new 
term for it; he calls it “being ulti- 
mately concerned.” After that man 
does not have to “believe anything 
or do anything.” Good works are 
not necessary. It is the same old 
Protestant appeal with a new Exist- 
ential twist. 





The Belloc I Knew 


by J. B. Morton 


B. LLoc’s temper was skeptical. He 
never believed anything because he 
wanted to believe it, or because be- 
lieving it would make a more pleas- 
ant atmosphere for the mind. Many 
ardent Catholics thought and said 
that there were signs that England 
was returning to the Faith. He saw 
no such signs. There was no flicker 
of a popular movement in any such 
direction. There individual 
converts, whose numbers’ were 
probably balanced by those who 
lapsed. What would have made him 


were 


sit up and take notice” was a whole 
body of small 


town or village. He saw no evidence 


converts in some 
that the Faith was making any im- 
pact in such places, and because of 
this he underestimated the effect 
work for the Faith. It 
produced no movement, but it made 
everyone aware that the Church 
not a decaying survival, but 
was very much alive in their midst. 
They might have no sympathy with 
it, they might even hate it, but Bel- 
loc made it impossible for them to 
ignore it. 


of his own 


was 


| a he watched the throwing 
away of our victory in the 1914-18 
war, the to listen to Foch, 
the sneaking admiration for Ger- 
many 

land, 

heart,” 


refusal 


breaking out again in Eng 
the “change of 
the fear that France might 
be too powerful, the swindling of 
France over the Rhineland. 

Often | heard him argue with peo- 
ple who wanted to think that the 
official attitude to Germany was the 
right one, and when he would say, 
“Nothing will ever destroy the ad 
miration of the English for the Gex 
mans,” there would be a hot denial 
It wasn’t that they loved the Ger 
mans, but this time the Germans 
really were penitent, and were go 
Was not 
Stresemann a good European? And 
so on People would say, “Oh, of 
Belloc French 
Germans,” as though 
idea of the 
self-evidently the wrong one. The 
French idea of the Germans was 
that unless you made yourself too 
strong for them to attack you, they 


Prussian 


ing to behave themselves. 


idea 
the 


was 


course has the 
of the 


French Germans 
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would most certainly attack you 
The English idea was that if you 
made yourself strong, you were pro- 
voking them to attack you, and if 
you allowed the French to be strong, 
they would be too powerful in Eu 
rope, and would upset the “balance 
of power.” 

The logical result of such a doc 
trine was the clamor for, disarma 
ment, and the abuse of the French 
for not being enthusiastic about dis 
armament. Belloc, with his French 
blood, the traditions of his 
French family, the truth 
about the that they do 
not change. It was comforting to 


and 
knew 
Germans: 


persuade oneself to the contrary 
for a But Belloc would have 
nothing to do with such puerile de 
lusions. 


time 


| rs dislike of what he saw 


coming was not confined to the de 


cline of England, and the European 


chaos. modern 


life were repulsive to him. He who 
loved human noise, and the hurly- 
burly of a happy company, could 
not tolerate the racket of motor 
traflic and the mechanical din of big 
hotels and 


conditions of 


restaurants. 

He made a hobby of “collecting’ 
quiet places at home and abroad 
and his memory for his discoveries 
was amazing. When | was going to 
stay in a hotel on my way to Ireland, 
he said to me: “Ask them for room 
number (I have forgotten the 
number). “It’s at the back, and very 
quiet.” He always kept such details 
in his mind, and it was delightful 
to hear him telling somebody who 
was going to France where to slay 
in such-and-such a town, what wine 
to drink, and what 
monuments to note, 
tell you arrive at 
so as to get the best general view 


buildings or 
He would even 


how to a place 
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ol it. 
out at 
west.” |] 


“Don’t come in by train. Get 
, and walk in from the 
tried many experiments 
when traveling abroad alone, and I 
never found him wrong. 

He returned again again to 
favorite quiet always 
with the fear that they might have 
been ruined since his last visit; to 
Vire in the Bocage, to Spires, to St. 
Valéry-sur-Somme, to Ribas, where 
you hear the torrent all night, and 
to a hundred others. I told him once 
to go to a remote village in the Jura 


and 


his places, 


which I had discovered, and he sent 


me a postcard when he got there, 
telling me that he had liked it so 
much that he had broken his rule, 
and stayed there a whole day and a 
night. 


His restlessness was a part 


of his unhappiness. 


H, was unable to accustom him- 
self to the unceasing din which most 
people today take for 
remember 


granted. I 
exasperation when 
even the silence of Shipley was shat- 
tered by a postman on a motor-bi 
But at Shipley he had the 
repose which he needed. Sometimes 
on summer evenings when I stayed 
with him at Land thirty 
used to have our 
colfee and liqueurs on a little table 
in the The only 
were the far-off bark of a dog or the 


his 


cycle. 


King’s 


years we 


ag 
ago, 


garden, sounds 
good night of a man going home 


along the lane. It was easy to see 
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receiv ed 


extract from his 
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how much good the peace did him, 
healing his fretted nerves, and giv- 
ing him a brief interlude before he 
rushed off 

Before bed he always 
signed with the Cross the door of 
the room in which his wife had died, 
a room that was never opened, and 
then went into the chapel to say his 
prayers 


again. 


going to 


Occasionally he spoke of 
her and of their life together, but 
only like a man thinking aloud. | 
have heard many people say that he 
should have the out- 
such as 
the black-edged note paper which he 
always used, and his black clothes 
These things are the business of the 
bereaved, and of nobody else. Nor 
is a generation which dispenses al- 
most entirely with outward signs of 
respect for the dead likely to under- 
stand matters 


abandoned 


ward signs of mourning 


such 


| * a first glance, then, Belloc was 
a happy man. It 


was Obvious that 
life. But Monsignor 
Knox, in the panegyric which he 
preached in Westminster Cathedral, 
drew that 
“The under- 
currents of his mind were sad, and 
his face never looked happy in re- 
When he was not in the 
midst of laughter and talk, the ex- 
pression of his face was not merely 
but melancholy, and his 
eyes, which could blaze with anger 
or light up with gaiety, were the 
eyes of a man who had suffered. His 
dislike of 


he enjoyed 


attention to something 


was undoubtedly true 


pose ap 


pensive, 


being alone can be ex- 
plained partly by his unhappiness, 
but more, I think, by the capacity 
he had for enjoying discussion and 
comradeship. He had 
friends, in 
worked. 

early 
which 


a very wide 
circle of whose 
he often 

In the 


Land, 


houses 


twenties, 


full 


King’s 


had been of his 


children and their friends and his 
friends, could be no longer the cen- 
ter of the family life he 
much. He had to rearrange his life, 
and as he was a man of habit, and 


loved so 


one who deplored change and sepa- 
ration, it was difficult for him. He 
did not regard it as normal for a 
man to be much alone. 

On an later years, 
my wife was abroad, and I 
was unable to join her, | was sur- 
prised to find myself bored (a new 
experience for me), at a loose end 
and disinclined to make any effort. 
I told Belloc this, and he said: “I 
know all about it. It is astonishing 
how lonely 


occasion, in 
when 


a married man is with- 
out his wife, how pointless every- 
thing seems. I used to feel exactly 
as you do now.” 


a) 
om fuct that this man, who was 
essentially unhappy, appeared be- 
fore the world as one who enjoyed 
life, and 
legendary figure of 


lifetime a 
merriment, of 
laughter and tearing high spirits, 
must not be attributed to a perpet- 
ual the will. His will 
was needed from day to day to keep 
him working, and to deal 
problems 


became in his 


exercise of 


with his 
But he really did enjoy 
life, and when he was in congenial 
company it natural to him to 
be lively and gay, and required no 
effort. 

He had an unusually strong con- 
stitution and, until his breakdown, 
might be have had good 
health, in spite of his inability to 
sleep. Many people who met him 
envied his apparent happiness, for, 
as | full-blooded 
cursing seemed to be merely a part 
of his joviality. Moreover, his sanity 
and vigor dispelled gloom or dis- 
content in his companions. It 


was 


said to 


have said, his 


was 
impossible, when you were with 
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him, to take your daily troubles too 
seriously. He helped you to recover 
your sense of proportion, not by 
lecturing you or by gravely advising 
you, but by making you laugh at 
yourself. This does not mean that 
he was incapable of sympathy in a 
case of distress. On the contrary, 
at such times he would take endless 
pains to be of service. 

“It is most important,” he said to 
me once, “not to give oneself occa- 
sion for remorse.” He himself knew 
remorse. The task he had under- 
taken as writer and speaker ex- 
posed him repeatedly to the dangers 
of making uncharitable judgments, 
and his fighter’s temperament in- 
clined him to misread motives, and 
to be vindictive in a moment of vic- 
tory. He was well aware of the risks 
he ran in his controversies, and of 
his frequent failures to restrain 
himself. In consequence, he brooded 
over failures, and was sad- 
dened that the work he had to do 
so often led to quarrels and es- 
trangements. I remember him say- 


these 


ing, as we passed a country house: 
“So-and-so lives there. I used to go 
there a great deal, but I can go there 
no more. There are so many houses 
where I’m no longer welcome.” 

He saw the problem quite clearly. 


The work he had set his hand to 
must be done. It carried with it cer- 
tain everyday disadvantages, but 
also the more serious dangers to the 
soul. The whole thing was his re- 
sponsibility. If he damaged his 
soul, there was nobody to blame but 
himself. So much the worse for 
him. That's how he would have put 
it, and it is the only intelligent way 
to put it. None but a fool could be 
happy with such knowledge. One 
of the sayings he admired greatly 
was St. Thérése’s “If you will the 
end, you must will the means.” In 
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other words, you must take risks, 
and be prepared to suffer for your 
beliefs. 


I, his writings Belloc has told us 
very little about his private life, and 
even in his talk, unlike most pro- 
digious talkers, he was reticent on 
that subject. He rarely uncovered 
his soul. In moments of intimacy 
he dropped hints. But would 
have to study his work closely and 
carefully, and to recall brief phrases 
in his conversation, before getting 
a clear idea of the part his religion 
played in sustaining him in 
black moments—which grew 
frequent as he grew older. 

In Miss Maisie Ward’s Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton there is printed a 
letter which he wrote to Chesterton 
in 1907. That letter written when 
he was in his thirty-eighth year, is 
all about Our Lady, who, he says, 
has never failed him. It reveals 
something about Belloc which was 
not easy to discover; his devotion 
to the Mother of God. And he says 
that it is the only letter of its kind 
he has ever written. It was written 
on an impulse, to help his friend. 

In that same book there is printed 
a letter equally revealing, but of a 
different quality. It is to the same 
friend, Chesterton, on his being re- 
ceived into the Church. Belloc was 
then in his fifty-third year. In this 
letter Belloc explains why, although 
he has lost the capacity for religious 
emotion which he once had, through 
grief and loneliness, he is all the 
more ready to affirm his faith, “as a 
wounded dog, not able to walk, yet 
knows the way home.” 

And he says: “I know, without 
feeling (an odd thing in such a con- 
nexion) the reality of Beatitude.” 
It is not such an odd thing. Aridity, 
the absence of natural joy or conso- 


one 


his 
more 
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lation in the practice of 
the indifl 
are, fortunately for so many 
no Obstacle to full belief trust 
and confidence. They make life 
hard, but properly understood, they 

test What Belloc 
is that by the use of will and 
able to sul- 
fering and disappointment, not only 
without loss of hope, but with his 
faith strengthened 

To understand Belloc fully, to get 
any picture of him in right propor- 
tion, it is 


religion, 
God, 
of us, 


apparent rence: of 


and 


are a discloses 


intelligence he ts face 


essential to know from 


what source he drew his steadfast! 
him 


so persistent and so enthusiastic a 


courage, what it was that mad 


champion of unpopular 
what was the driving force in him, 
His reli 

theory, 
a wonderful story 


CAUSCS, 


what alone explains him 
gion, as he said, was not a 
not a mood, nor 
It was Reality, a Thing 

# Sept mber, 1932. Belloe 
tained a violent shock 
ing of the 


speak of it to me, 


SUS 
I knew noth 
did 


then, or 


matter, as he 
either 
afterward; nor, as far 
any of his friends. H: 


nol 


as | know, to 
had a strong 
sense of re sponsibility and, with an 
unmarried daughter to support, he 
had other 


members of watch 


he could for 
His 
ful care over them all was 
burden, and 
shirked in the 


to do what 
his family 
an added 
that he never 
slightest degree 


one 
4 
It may be asked why, in these cir 


cumstances, he was always 
The 
that his journeys abroad served a 
double They 
tial to work to 


ectures, essays, articles. They were 


Pome 


off on his travels 


“unswetl 1S 


purpose were essen 


his his books, his 
also essential as refreshment for his 
mind. In the midst of research and 
the collection of for his 


work, he could recuperate from his 


material 


for a few hours in 


quiet place. 


fatigue some 


But it was always a question of 
how much longer he could continue 
at such unnaturally high pressure, 
now that he was in his sixty-third 

He could see nothing before 
but work. He knew 
quite well that he was overstrain- 


year 
him excess of 
ing himself, but he had always re- 
lied on his strong constitution to 
pull him through. 
Many before, 
Lucas said to him, 


when E. V. 
“You must 
very happy man,” he had replied, 
“No. very healthy one.” 
Now, in September, the shock came, 
He wrote to his son Peter: 

ei It was a dreadful thing that 
happened I completely lost my 
memory. I had a very bad night, 
and when I got up this morning, I 
was rather dazed and I remained so 
during the morning. I tried to do 
some work in the library of the Re- 
form Club, and I went on till half- 
past one, and then went off to lunch 
with my mind empty. This sort of 
thing has happened to me once o1 


yeal Ss 


be a 


Only a 


twice in the last two or three years 
It does not fre 
quent, alarming 
when it does happen, and distresses 
a vreat deal 
done 


seem to vel 


t more 
but it is 


really 
me It comes of having 
than 


more work 


I ought to 
have done at my age. 


Y 


- powers of recovery and his 


ability 


to enjoy life were so great 
that he was able to go on as though 
nothing had happened But the un 
pleasant experience was a warning, 
ind the possibility of its recurrence 
must have been a constant dread, 
especially during the long hours of 
nights without sleep ' 
currence is highly 


even 


Such an oe 
disturbing and 


terrifying to one who has no 


particular troubles afford 


and can 
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to take things easy for a while. To 
a man in Belloe’s position the shock 
cannot be exaggerated, and it re- 
quires little imagination to realize 
what his nights of insomnia must 
have been like after this experience 
It was not the first time it had hap- 
pened, as he says in his letter, but 
it was evidently 
disturbing this time. 


and 
After such a 
shock, one waits for a 


more serious 
recurrence, 
never knowing when the blow may 
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than once insisted 

Until I read this 
letter to his son, I had not known 
what was, perhaps, the gravest of 
all his anxieties—the fear that one 
day his memory might be perma- 
nently damaged. It is litthke wonder 
that his dislike of being alone in- 
creased; or that he writing 
harder than ever. He was writing 
against time. But to those meeting 
him casually, he still gave the im 
pression of a happy man. 


I have 
on his 


more 
courage. 


was 


Tree 


by WILLIAM 


J. GRACE 


7 RAILING its cone to the ground 
autumn sad and crisply dead: 


by the fading sun distilled 
in Trappist meditation, 


framed the ancient evergreen 


in an aureole of light 


Hauntingly to its center 


unchartered silence breaking wave on wave: 


Poising its spires of tall and stately grace 


tumultuously surging: 


outpouring its flowing limbs of boughs and branches 


dancing alive, so alive 





Why Catholics Attend 
Non-Catholic Colleges 


by WILLIAM 


T 

HREE out of five Catholic college 
the U. S. attend state, 
secular and Protestant-related col- 
leges and universities. The best es- 
timates place the figures at 300,000 
in non-Catholic institutions 
200,000 in Catholic. 

The Catholic directed 
considerable attention to the prob- 
lems from this situation 
The dangers to the faith of 
students, the 
of the Newman 
urgent need for 
members 


students in 


and 


press has 
arising 
these 
growing importance 
Foundations, the 
more Catholic fac- 
have all 
Profitable if not 
these discussions should be 
the answer to the question “Why 
did they go there?” 


ulty been dis- 


cussed basic to 


any ol 


T . 

0 many Catholics these students 
seem to have gotten themselves into 
a situation analogous to that of a 
Catholic-inmate of 
“We do not 
since you are 
you a prison 


a penitentiary 
you there but 
will build 
) chapel and 


want 
there we 
(or college 
recreation center and assign a chap- 
lain and contribute some Catholic 
books to your library.” 
Others, 


working in 


especially those of us 
State universities and 
engaged in Newman Club activity, 


hesitate to write off this huge po- 


J. WHALEN 


tential of lay leadership. ‘To be can 
did, we are wearying of the unin- 
formed comments of friends 
are themselves associated with 
ind 
partment stores and godless news 


State 


our 
who 
godless factories godless de 
papers about 
universities. 


the “godless” 


W, hear fearful reports of the re 


ligious mortality of Catholic college 
students 


attending secular col- 
leges but find the skimpiest statis 
tics on this subject. The Time maga 
zine book They Went to College is 
the 
lege graduates yet undertaken 


authors 


most extensive survey of col 
The 
“Among Catho 
lics and Protestants, especially the 
little 
evidence that college training un 
dercuts religious beliefs.” They dis 
that “about four of five 
Catholic men and nine of ten Catho 


lic women attend church 


conclude, 


Catholics, there seems to be 


cove! ed 


regularly 





William J. Whalen, University Editor and 
Assistant 
State 


Professor of English at a 


examines 


large 
University, some of the 
reasons, worthy and unworthy, why the ma 
jority of Catholic collegians enroll in non- 
Catholie colleges and universities. It is an 
honest and frank discussion and should en- 
able us to get a clear picture of the problem 


confronting us. 
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every week or nearly every week.” 
We should keep in mind that the 
Sunday Mass attendance 

S. Catholics ranges from 
10 to 60 per cent. 

Certainly the feeling that they 
are the black sheep of the Church, 
unwanted children because of their 
attendance at a non-Catholic col 
lege, will not strengthen their loy 
alty. The comparatively tiny effort 
expended 


average 


among | 


for their spiritual wel 
fare compared to that expended on 
the minority attending Catholic col 
their 
It is not unusual for 40 or 50 
priests to stall a Catholic men’s col 
lege of perhaps 700 students, while 
a lone priest is assigned to attend 
twice that number at a nearby State 
or secular 


leges seems to confirm 
mate. 


esti 


university. 


T 
HE proportion of Catholie college 


graduates is soaring. The Time 


book reports that whereas only one 


out of ten college graduates over 50 
years old is a Catholic, one‘out of 
four under 30 is a Catholic. The 
Gl and Korean veterans-education 
the the 
grants such as the Italians 
and Slavs, and the general material 
improvement of the Catholic popu- 
lation 


bills, rise of newer immi- 


Poles, 


account for the amazing tn 
crease in the proportion of Catho 
lics attending college 

As college enrollments balloon, 
the proportion of Catholics in non- 
Catholic colleges will doubtless in- 
Many State 
forced to prepare for 
rollments within a 
Catholic college 
the funds or personnel to carry out 


crease schools are 
doubled en 
Hardly 


can anticipate 


decade 
any 


such an expansion. 

Within the Church you find a 
wide difference of opinion toward 
Catholic students 
Catholic colleges 


attending non- 


The bishop of a 
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neighboring diocese refuses the sac- 
raments to any Catholic from his 
diocese who attends anything but 
a Catholic college. He even extends 
this ban to the family of the stu- 
dent. Other bishops actively sup- 
port the work of the Newman Club, 
appoint qualified 
furnish physical 
the traditional ideal of “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school” 
seems to be growing dimmer in the 


chaplains, 


help 
facilities. Since 


face of personnel and 


the 


alternatives must be examined with 


shortages, 


building and equipment costs, 


the greatest care. 


 - accommodations may be 


made, what safeguards erected must 
be the burden of another article by 
qualified. This 
seeks rather to examine some of the 
worthy and unworthy, 
why the majority of Catholic col- 
legians non-Catholic 
leges and universities These re- 
marks are not the fruit of a Gallup 
poll or posteard survey. They come 
rather from personal observation 
I have attended two Catholic uni- 
versilties and a Protestant-related 
graduate school and I now teach in 
In the lat 


serve as a 


one more article 


reasons, 


enroll in col- 


a large State university. 
ter institution I also 
Newman Club faculty 
Some of the following reasons why 
Catholics attend 
seem to me to be legitimate; 
are merely worldly. I am 
willing to defend the 
every Catholic student attending a 
non-Catholic than | 
willing to that perversity 
or willfulness are the only explana- 
tions. 


adviser. 
secular colleges 
others 
no more 
decision of 
college am 


suggest 


(1) The comparative costs of a 
Catholic vs. a non-Catholic college 
mean that many 
the latter 


must 
without a 


Catholics 


choose or do 
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higher education. In my State, for 
example, a high school graduate in- 
terested in engineering may attend 
a respected Catholic university or 
an equally respected State univer 
sity. If he the Catholic 
school he pay approximately 
#670 a year in tuition; if he at- 
the State university he 
be assessed $150 a 


four 


chooses 


will 


tends will 


year. Over the 
therefore, it will 

him an additional $2,080 to at 
the Catholie Further 
more, he will probably find the 
scholarship aid at the State 
more liberal than at the C 
The 


some C 


year course, 
cost 


tend school 


school 
itholic 


sole advantage of 


financial 
itholic colleges lies in thei 
they 
can serve a streetcar student body 
But the must be be 
tween an out-of-town Catholie or an 
out-of-town State school, the latter 
will no doubt be the 


metropolitan location where 


where choice 


educational 
bargain 

(2) 
cat d 
any 


Numerous studies have 
that a frequent 
student 


indi- 
reason why 
attends a 
is that the college 
course of study in 
terested 


particular 
offers the 
which he 


college 


Is In 


Some Catholics, even pas- 
tors, are under the impression that 
any 


course of study can be found 
under Catholic auspices if only the 
prospective student will search far 
enough 


This is not so. In several 


areas of vocational specialization 

no accredited Catholic preparation 

is provided 
Agriculture 


est ot 


the 


schools of 


constitutes 
fields. The 
agriculture are the preserve of the 
69 land If a Catholie 
young man wishes to study agricul 
ture he will necessarily 
roll at a State 


another important area in which no 


larg 
these 


grant colleges 


have to en 
school Forestry is 
Catholic school specializes; to this 


we mav add veterinary medicine, 


osteopathy, mining and petroleum 
engineering 


To turn to the graduate level, the 
Catholic A.B. or B.S. will discover 
but a handful of Catholic universi- 
ties prepared to offer the Ph.D. In 
a recent decade only 1,470 out of 
34,411 doctorates were conferred by 
Catholic schools and nearly half of 
the Catholic Univer- 
Most of the others 
were granted by Fordham, George 
Notre Dame and St. Louis 
few apiece by Marquette, 
Loyola of Chicago and St. John’s of 
Brooklyn. This means that even if 
a Catholic student completes his 
undergraduate work at a Catholic 
school he will likely be forced to at- 
tend a non-Catholic 
advanced study. 


these by one, 


sity of America 


town, 
with a 


university for 


(3) The typical college will draw 
its students from a relatively small 
radius of 100 or 200 miles, or from 
a particular state. In 
no Catholie college 
The Catholic 
make a choice: 


many 
serves the area 


cases 
student often 
live at or near home 
and attend the non-Catholic college 
or do without college. He would 
have to consider the extra costs of 
Catholic 

distance 


must 


attending a college at a 
from his 
He must travel to col- 
lege in the fall, perhaps go home 
and return at Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, mid-year and/or Easter vaca 
tions and return for the 
summer. He may need a different 
wardrobe for a different climate 
Therefore, though some 
Catholic distant from his 
home offers the speciality in which 
he is interested, he may have to rule 
it out geography. In 
journalism edueation, for instance, 
there is only one Catholic school out 
of some 36 accredited 


considerable 
home tow n 


home 


even 


school 


because of 


schools of 
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journalism. 
is located in 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee. The as- 
piring Catholic journalist from Los 
Angeles will think twice 
crossing the Rockies for an educa- 
tion, albeit an excellent one. Like- 
wise, Notre the only 
Catholic school offering metallurg 


before 


Dame is 


ical engineering. 


‘ 
ss we find a suitable Cath- 


olie college or university in a 
spective student’s 
non-coeducational, 


pro 
area but it is 
thus serving 
only half the prospective Catholic 
student clientele. Outside of the 
Catholic universities, only 13 senior 
and two junior colleges out of 190 
Catholic schools are 


A number of 


coeducational 
Catholic men’s or 
women’s colleges have turned co 
educational in reeent years to 
their usefulness to the 
Catholic community. For example, 
Marion college was the only Catho 
lic college serving the nearly half 
a million people of metropolitan 
Indianapolis, It began to admit men 
fall university and 
St. Norbert’s college are two othe1 
examples of 
turned coeducational 

(4) We are proud of our Catholic 
institutions of 


broaden 


last Gonzaga 


colleges which have 


higher education 
They have been built on the sacri 
and dedicated thou 
sands of priests, brothers, sisters, 
lay professors, alumni, benefactors, 
and friends. We cannot, however, 
be dishonest and give a blanket en 
dorsement of 


fices lives of 


all Catholic colleges 
In examining the offerings of a few 
Catholic colleges, an objective ob- 
server would be compelled to admit 
that they are providing a distinctly 
second-rate education 

Operating on little or no endow- 
ment, attempting to compete in a 


variety of courses with the wealthy 


WORLD 


and tax-supported institutions, con- 
ducted by religious congregations 
whose speciality and interests lie 
outside of higher education, they 
graduate a handicapped Catholic 
student. We would need a heavy 
dose of Catholic 
judge otherwise. 


chauvinism to 


| AM looking at the catalog of one 
such men’s college. We read that 
majors are offered in a number of 
fields, including chemistry, journ- 
alism, physical education and bi- 
ology. We turn to the course de- 
scription and the faculty listing and 
find that only one person teaches 
chemistry. He holds only a bache- 
lor’s degree and is responsible for 
15 courses Another gentleman 
with only a bachelor’s degree teach- 
es all ten courses comprising the 
journalism program. The biology 
department consists of two profes- 
sors, one with a B.S. and the other 
with an M.S., and the one-man 
physical education department ad 
vertises a dozen courses 

Need we speculate on the quality 
of preparation these one- and two- 
man departments provide? What 
chance will graduates of this type 
of college have in industry or gradu 
ate schools or in the research labo- 
ratory, competing with graduates 
of accredited institutions? Must we 
believe that a second-rate scientific 
or technical education under Cath 
olic sponsorship is always to be pre- 
ferred to a first-rate education at a 
State or private college? 

I singled out a men’s college. | 
should add that in my home state 
only two of the four Catholic wom 
en’s colleges are accredited 

(5) Some Catholics attend Siwash 
or State because they are discour- 
aged by Catholic admissions prac- 
tices. Perhaps they have attended 
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a public high school and have not 
accumulated the specific high- 
school credits demanded by a Cath- 
Their State univer- 
sity is probably bound to accept any 
graduate of an high 
that Many college 
admissions officers today are dis- 
counting the value of specific high 
school units as determinants of suc- 
cess in college. 

Other Catholics fear that their 
public high school education will be 
to their disadvantage at a Catholic 
Some dislike what they be- 
lieve to be the emphasis on Latin 
and the Catholic col- 
lege 


ae) 


olie college 


accredited 


school in state. 


college 
classics at a 
6) Many parents look on a col- 


lege education 
stone to a 


as only a stepping- 
better income for their 
Unlike Jewish families, 
for example, little love of the intel- 
lectual life for its own sake can be 
observed American Catho- 
We may deplore this attitude 
but must nevertheless recognize its 
influence in the selection of a col- 
lege. They Went to College reveals 
that the Big Three 
League (Harvard, 


$7,365 a 


children 


among 
lies 


average 
graduate Yale, 
Princeton) makes year, 
compared to $5,382 for a group of 
20 non-Catholic technical schools, 
$5,176 for Big Ten grads and $4,322 
for the 
which 


Ivy 


average Midwestern college 
would likely the 
Catholic colleges), statistics 
together with the prestige and “con- 


include 
These 


tacts” of the college impress the col- 
lege shopper, the par- 
ents, who consider higher education 
primarily as an investment. 

(7) The influence of high school 
friends has been found to be an im- 
portant factor in the selection of a 
college. If the Catholic teenager has 
chummed mostly with non-Catho 
lics, he is likely to follow them to 


especially 


the State, private or Protestant col- 
lege they choose. Of course, this 
would be less true of the parochial 
high schooler or the boy or girl ac- 
tive in CYO or parish youth activi- 
ties. 

(8) Finally, the less attractive fa- 
cilities of most Catholic schools ad- 
versely influence the 
students and their parents. The 
Catholic college is not likely to 
boast of the huge stadium, the 6,000 
seat auditorium, the plush student 
union, the Greek theater, swimming 
pools, golf courses and ice-skating 
rinks. Related to this might be a 
criticism of the promotional litera- 
ture published by Catholic colleges 
which often fails to emphasize the 
school’s 


prospective 


distinctive character 
contributions and which appears 
amateurish beside competing cata- 


and 


logs, viewbooks, brochures, etc. 


I WANTED to compile the chief rea 
sons, good and bad, which seemed 
to operate to attract the Catholic 
student to the non-Catholic college. 
Some of the reasons for preferring 


secular institutions are legitimate 


should re- 
of the 


reasons. Moreover, we 
that the situation 


psychology or 


member 
Catholic sociology 
major at a State university is far 
different from that of a Catholic en- 
gineering student or a physics or 
chemistry major. Likewise, the situ- 
ation of a Catholic 
self in a 


who finds him- 
fundamentalist college 
with compulsory chapel, Bible re- 
quirements and preacher-profes- 
unlike that of the Catholic 
in the religiously neutral 
ment. 


sors is 


environ- 


condemna- 
attendance is 


Blanket approval or 
tion of unwar- 
ranted. end up with a 
formula such as “Any Catholic col- 
lege is better for any Catholic stu- 


such 
Before we 
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dent than any non-Catholic 
we had better take a closer look at 
the real situation. Newman’s /dea 
of a University has yet to be imple- 
mented in many phases of Catholic 
higher education. The 
Catholic technical 
and scientific schools and their secu- 


school 


difference 
between many 
lar counterparts is not always strik 
ing 
For illustration let 
us look at the curriculum of one of 
our best Catholie 
leges. Of the 71 
only three are pri sts 


purposes of 


engineering col 
members 
The de 
a non-Catholic. A recent news at 
ticle indicated that half the student 
body is also non-Catholic. The col 


faculty 


if} 1S 


lege is situated downtown in a met 
ropolitan city 

The Catholic engineering student 
takes two hours of religion or phi 
losophy a week during his fresh- 
man and sophomore years. He takes 
no religion or philosophy during his 
last two years. A typical program 
for a junior pursuing electrical en 
Electrical 


Heat 


gineering consists” of 
Machinery I, EE Laboratory 
Engines, Mechanical Engineering 
Lab I, Mechanics of Materials and 
Different Equations. In a total of 
210 quarter hours in the four year 
just 11 are 


course, devoted 


to reli 


gion or philosophy Catholic 


WORLD 


student must also make an annual 
retreat and daily he sees the crucifix 
hanging in the classroom 

We bound to ourselves 
what sacrifices a Catholic family is 
expected to make so that Junior can 
ittend this Catholic technical school 
rather than a one? 
Could he about the 
same religious training through the 
Newman Foundation at a State uni- 
versity by frequenting its chapel, 
participating in its discussion, read- 
ing its library 


are ask 


J 


non-Catholic 
not get just 


taking its 
credit or non-credit courses, and at- 


books, 


tending its social affairs 


T 
HESE are some of the preliminary 


questions we should be asking and 
We 
according to 

Maguire, C.S.P., 
Newman 


answering today 
tion 


face a situa- 
the Rev 
James J. Director 
of the Foundation at 
Wayne University in Detroit, “there 
very that 


Newman 


where 


is a strong possibility 


within twenty-five years 
Catholic centers at 
secular universities, will be the ma- 


Catholie 


Foundations, 
jor instruments of higher 
education.” 

If this should be so, an examina- 
tion of why the majority of Catholic 
college students choose non-Catho- 
lic colleges should enabe us to get 


a better picture of the challenge. 
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by M. Whitcomb Hess 


T 

HE thought of Reinhold Niebuhr 
as shown in his special article in the 
Saturday Review (December 18, 
1954) is charged with abhorrence 
of the sin of intellectual pride. In 
this the world-renowned 
critic at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary is indubitably on the side of 
the angels—that is, those who re- 
mained in heaven to fight with St. 
Michael against the rebels headed 
by Lucifer. 

In the essay in question, how- 
which is titled “Christ vs. 
Socrates,”” we find that 
Greek sage has been set in the camp 
of the diabolical intellectualists. 
The philosophy Socrates represents 
the contrary, that which 
should act as safeguard against in- 
tellectual pride. For, though Nie- 
buhr considerable _ philo- 
sophic justice in arraigning the 
teachings of Descartes and his suc- 


respect 


ever, 


the great 


is, on 


shows 


SOCRATES 


cessors as conducive to the sin by 
which the angels fell, it is unfair to 
align Socrates’ work with that of 
the Cartesians. Indeed the type of 
philosophy Socrates fostered is that 
which shines goldenly on St. Mi- 
chael’s shield. 


Te careful reader of Niebuhr’s 
blast at Socrates cannot help but 
wonder if its author had himself 
read with an unprejudiced mind the 
Dialogues of Plato in which the 
pupil of Socrates has preserved his 
teacher’s high insights for us. Sure- 
ly the ordinary humble man who, 
like America’s pioneer Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, went barefooted even in the 
snow; the poor, ill-favored (in fam 
ily, feature, fortune), unpretentious 
street-teacher whose truth spared 
no one; the philosopher to whom 
Plato publicly avowed that he owed 
all his own theory as he transmit- 
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ted it to Aristotle—-surely this is not 


the man to be accused of inaugurat- 
ing a line of rationalism which can 
possibly be equated with that de- 
veloped by Descartes and his suc- 
cessors. 

The death of Socrates as a public 
criminal because of his constancy 


to truth puts him at about as far a 
philosophical remove from all the 
rationalists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries as it put him 
at the time from the sophists whose 
doctrines he disproved by his sim- 
ple appeal to the witness of human 
itself. This witness, 
shown in fuller detail in the analy- 
ses of Aristotle, St. Thomas was to 
lind of supreme worth in the order 
of reason. 


knowledge 


7 

HAT Niebuhr has made attempts 
to understand the Catholic mind 
even while not sharing its convie- 
tions in this fundamental matter of 
knowledge theory is well known 
His intimate relationships with 
Catholic theological friends is on a 
par with Henry Adams; 
and his endeavor to further new 
processes of understanding between 
American Protestants and Catholics 
is welcomed by Christians gener- 
ally. His essay titled “A Protestant 
Looks at Catholics” 


those of 


in Catholicism 
in America was written by a critic 
whose appraisal both 
justice generosity. But 

here his prime concern is 
admittedly that of eliminating mis- 
understanding we find him in- 
sistently contrasting Catholic stress 
on natural 
with 


his 
even 


reveals 
and 
where 


law or reasonableness 
Lord’s double bove com- 
mandment, as though the two are 


not to be held conjointly. Contrary 


our 


to his idea that the concept of natu- 
ral law source of tension be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic, it 


is a 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


is their proper meeting ground. 
Philosophically its force is quite 
the same as it has always been. 


I, a personal letter to this writer 
regarding the work of St. Thomas 
as an articulate human-knowledge 
version of the philosophy practiced 
by the true Christian) Niebuhr said: 

“I suppose there is no possibility 
of convincing a person as Augus- 
linian as myself. I can only say 
that | am always helped in reading 
Augustine to interpret the human 
situation and the divine’ grace, 
while I find Thomas Aquinas’ Aris- 
totelianism arid, and for the most 
part irrelevant to our human prob- 
lems. I think the human self and 
human history are more dramatic 
and not so subject to ontological 
categories as Thomas Aquinas as- 
sumed, and I don’t think the 
sumptions are in accord with Bib- 
lical faith.” 

These comments give succinctly 
the famous Protestant theologian’s 
philosophical stance as he has de- 
clared it in various addresses, es- 
and books. (The difference 
between Augustine and Thomas 
that Niebuhr stresses is not a real 
one, incidentally; not even so real 
as that between Plato and Aristotle 
in knowledge theory.) 

In a review of Charles Fecher’s 
book on the philosophy of St. 
Thomas for The New York Times 
(January 17, 1954), Niebuhr had 
denied, in effect, that Thomas’s 
teachings are impervious to time 
and change on the grounds that they 


as- 


Says 





M. Whitcomb Hess takes issue with Rein- 
hold Niebuhr who has linked up as kindred 
spirits, Socrates and the rationalists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
great Greek sage, according to Mrs. Hess, 
was actually hostile to their philosophy. 
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did “not anticipate the gradual 
temporal transmutation of both nat- 
ural and _ historical structures, 
which we now take for granted.” 

This tie-up of natural law with 
historical relativism is distinctively 
anti-intellect. Niebuhr’s quarrel 
with Socrates is a quarrel with phi- 
losophy as such, for the Union The- 
critic holds belief in the 
“God of the philosophers” no Chris- 
tian virtue 


ological 


quite the contrary, as 
“Christ vs. Socrates” shows all too 
clearly. The only good thing he has 
to cite in the great Greek is this: 
“But after all it was Socrates who 
said ‘Know thyself.” By that much 
the Socrates and Christ 
share a common ‘existentialism’ ” 
(Saturday Review). 

However, the writer continues 
with the idea that Socratic knowl 
edge of self is essentially identifi- 
able with such attempts in modern 
psychology and psychiatry. Noth 
ing is further from the truth. While 
Socrates may 


views of 


have been convinced 
that “man would do the good if only 
it,” the teacher of Plato 


was even more convinced that “God 


he knew 


only is wise,” as he told his judges 
at his Athens trial (Plato’s Apol- 
oqy) 
declare 


As far as he ever went was to 
that man’s self 
knowledge consists of aware- 
that he is (of himself) irre- 
mediably His “Know 
thyself” is shown (in all the reports 
extant on Socrates) to refer to any- 
thing but the ratio goal of the last 
few 


honest 
his 
ness 


ignorant 


centuries or to 
modern 


attempts by 
psychologists to measure 
the mind like an autonomous thing 
Instead, the person who truly knows 
himself sees all his precious stock- 
pile of knowledge as God- 
given. The relation—-on the human 
knowledge level of Socrates to 
Jesus would seem to be no antithet- 


solely 


but rather that of a like 
realism regarding man’s complete 
dependence on God in knowledge- 
matters. The Word-Made-Flesh, of 
course, is (by an incommensurable 
remove) beyond philosophy. 


ical one 


— is a tradition that St. Paul 
wept at Virgil’s grave because the 
Latin poet had lived too early to be 
a Christian; and while there is no 
such legend about St. Paul, during 
his visit to Athens, weeping too at 
the grave of Socrates, there could 
very well be. For the thought of 
the Greek philosopher is indeed 
as far as it could go—‘“Christian” 
in its utter humility; but it must 
remain pagan in its stopping with 
the knowledge of man’s inveterate 
ignorance. This “Know thyself” of 
Socrates, in fact, is actually a prime 
condition of man’s approach to 
Christ Who is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” For man’s mind was 
made for truth; and _ this, 
Socrates knew. 

Nor is Aristotle’s culmination of 
the thought of Socrates and Plato 
in providing a basis for scientific 
certainty to be held satisfaction for 
that high yearning. All it did was to 
underline the fact that God is the 
light of the mind as the sun is the 
light of the earth. The famous al- 
legory of the cave in the Republic 
shows Socrates’ grasp of this fact. 


too, 


Bus Niebuhr and other Existen- 
tialists of his cast of mind do not 
seem able to realize that their phi- 
losophie departure is not a reaction 
to the true philosophy but rather 
the reaction to the evils resulting 
from the seventeenth-century break 


with traditional thought in this 
field. Both camps into which pres- 
ent philosophy is roughly divided 
today—-existentialism and _ positiv- 
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ism (scientism)—resemble various 
pre-Socratic schools. This is not 
surprising. The philosophers who 
antedate Socrates had been lost pre- 
cisely because they had no sure 
foundation for knowledge theory. 
The foundation that Socrates, as 
first of the Big Three of Classical 
Thought (or Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle), proclaimed is the one that 
our moderns, as products of Car- 
tesian subjectivism, 
lack. 

For the self-styled gadfly mission 
of the wise man of Athens was to 
teach the doctrine of the soul and 
man’s duty to it. On this ethical 
rational ground Plato and Aristotle 
went on still further to exhibit the 
power and workings of the mind as 
it reports on reality 


also signally 


all as a show- 
ing of the natural reason itself. 
Thus was founded the intellec- 


tual tradition which persisted es- 


sentially intact until Descartes, a 
French mathematician living in 
Holland, published his sophisti- 
cated Discourse on Method in 1637. 
This Discourse (which begins with 
a methodical doubt) was to inaugu- 
rate modern philosophy as a clean 
break with tradition. 

Its author, who died a devout 
Catholic, did not know that his ra- 
tionalistic movement was to dehu- 
manize and  deChristianize’ the 
whole world order in its develop- 
ment by later philosophers. But his 
thesis of the supreme value of the 
individual-knower in_ philosophy 
was to exalt the human mind over 
divine revelation. It is this quality 
which Niebuhr justly arraigns in 
modern philosophy; and what re- 
cent writers have called the 
ingly Mephistophelean” character 
of rationalism has had reverbera- 
tions in every department of our 
culture, 


“alarm- 


( evmazaveen’s protection against 
such false philosophy is found in 
the true philosophy’s doctrines. In 
1908, Chesterton observed that the 
whole modern world was at war 
with reason. “The tower,” he said 
then, “already reels.” For he saw 
clearly that the only thought that 
ought to be stopped is the “thought 
that stops thought.” The philoso- 
phy of change so dear to our 
modern pre-Socratic thinkers was 
declared by Chesterton to be an at- 
tack upon the mind. “The secular- 
ists,” he wrote, “have not wrecked 
divine things; they have wrecked 
secular things, if that is any com- 
fort to them.” 

Certain may perhaps 
wonder at the prescience of this 
Britisher who set down such warn- 
ing words as “the Titans did not 
scale heaven; but they laid waste 
the world” a full half-dozen years 
before the start of the first World 
War. But the Chestertonian fears 
for civilization were in part the re- 
sult of his vision of what had hap- 
pened to philosophy since the Prot- 
estant Reformation. For he 
mankind dropping one 
after another “in a 


readers 


Saw 
doctrine 
refined scepti- 
cism” as he had written in Heretics 
(1905); and his definition of man 
was “an animal that makes dog- 
mas.” Thus, “when he declines to 
tie himself to a system, when he 
says he has outgrown definitions, 
when he says that he disbelieves in 
finality, when in his own imagina- 
tion, he sits as God, holding no form 
of creed but contemplating all, then 
he is by that very process sinking 
slowly backwards into the vague- 
ness of the vagrant animals and the 
unconsciousness of the grass.” Con- 
struction of a definite philosophy 
of life is indubitably, as Chesterton 
knew, a real essential; further, that 
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philosophy of life must be right and 
the other philosophies wrong. 


F ALLY, it is only in the light of 
such a philosophy that both scien- 
tism and existentialism can be ap- 
praised for what they are: attempts 
to fly philosophy on its own wings. 
The belittling of the mind is a sin 
of which the honest realist in phi- 
losophy is never guilty. The phi- 
losophia perennis is not destroyed 
but fulfilled when, in Christianity, 
philosophy is lifted from the realm 
of the vain and illusory to the same 
kind of dignity of which Socrates 
dreamed—though to a be- 
yond his imagination. Some years 


degree 


ago, seeking to show the Christian 
answer to Socrates’ question I wrote 
these lines, titled “The 
reproduced by the permission of 
Spirit (Vol. XII, p. 171): 


Answer,” 


“Who is the wise man?” 
Socrates queried, 

Sure of the answer 
(After unwearied 

Search through a lifetime) 
Past all surmise: 

“No creature has wisdom; 
God only is wise.”’ 


Thus in sight of his Maker 

Man’s knowledge is set 

At life’s new beginning; 

But the end is not yet 

For whose truth-starved spirit 

Just God’s Truth sufficed, 
Behold Him, a Man too, 

O creatured-in-Christ!) 


| RATES is not to be written off 
as a rationalist along with those of 
our last four centuries. Neither is 
he to be categorized with current 
existentialists or any of those some- 
what mystical egotists Chesterton 
saw as “seekers after the Superman 
who are always looking for him in 
the looking-glass.” What Socrates 
was ostensibly seeking was a place 
in man’s where God might 
make a beginning. On the natural 
reason level, in the credo of Robert 
Browning, Socrates “believed in 
soul, was very sure of God,” twenty- 
five hundred years before the chil- 
dren of the rationalists appeared 
on today’s scene to deny the truth 
of both. So far from being properly 
held one with the philosophers with 
whom Reinhold Niebuhr ranks 
Socrates, he is their great antagonist 
and the first of his line. 


soul 


‘i a | 
Ste ae t_— 





London Is Almost Gay 


by GEORGE EAGLE 


; the spacious desk, across 
the marshaled stacks of correspond 
Colonel 
handsome 


ence, Chase 


projected a 
and contrast of 
pink and 


He glinted with silver ea 


virile 


white hair, face, green 


tunic gles 


on his shoulders, gold stripes on his 


sleeve, a spectrum of ribbons on his 
These records and histories 


the 


sardonic at 


chest 
struck up in silent 
Riker, his desk, 
the reflection that 
the raiment of a soldier clothed not 
only his body but his past. Riker’s 
own past was briefer than the colo 
nel’s, his body 


Sergeant 
own 


silent, sardonic 


taller and slimmer, 
and his devotion to the army 
total--for he was twenty, in Ger- 
many, and in love with a girl in New 
York 

The 


these 


less 


distance between 
the breadth of the 
room, the colonel’s desk on one side, 


spatial 
men was 


backed by a French window, and 
This dis 
tance was now being bridged by the 


Riker’s on the opposite 
stentorian dictation of a 
note to a lady of Brussels, a some- 
time guest at his villa on the Rhine. 

“And fix an envelope, 
you, Sergeant, and I'll mail it 
It’s fifteen hundred,” he said 
with recourse to his watch, “and I 
think I'll take a spin in the coun- 
try. If Rutherford calls from Paris, 


me will 


my- 
self 


and him 


ges- 
grimace the 
“you can promise that 
report he’s been whining for, but 
get him off my back. Rutherford’s 
weak spot as regards the late war is 
he’s never been east of the Are de 
Triumph. He’s just not orientated 
to enemy conditions.” 


assuming you make 
out on that contraption’—he 
tured 


with a toward 


telephone 


= winced mentally at the 


amalgam Are de 


Triumph and at 
the corruption of ortented, but lis- 
tened with a 
nance, his face, 
disciplined to 


counte- 
unlike his feelings, 
a diplomatic calm. 

“That list you typed, Sergeant, 
that list of stulf I’m sending to the 
States—-at sixteen hundred report 
to my quarters and supervise those 
Krauts while they crate the stuff 
Check off every item as they stash 
it away. Make them cram in plenty 
of paper and stiek around till you 
see the crates nailed shut.” 


safely void 





Riker was fed up and that furlough in 
London suddenly became terribly important. 
He prided himself on being a man of strong 
moral feelings, but monetarily, Germany 
was on the cigarette standard, so why not 
hand over his ration to the Colonel 
wash his hands of the result? 


that 


and 
George Eagle 


answers startling denoue- 


one in his 
ment. 
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R.. AXED by the colonel’s depar- 
ture, Riker equipped the typewriter 
with a sheet of stationery and dat- 
ing it in the army style 13 Aug 45, 
addressed it, but not in the army 
style, Dearest Sylvia. Then he scan- 
ned the last twenty-four hours for 
an occurrence convertible into chat 
Of course he would tell her he loved 
her, but briefly at the end of the 
letter, for they 
people. 

Sylvia, a junior at New York Uni- 
versity, was 


were not mushy 


a novelist in her leisure 


and had promised him a cable on 
a publisher of 
Listen with a Vagrant Heart. She 


had told him over coffee, at four in 


the acceptance by 


the morning on his pre-embarka- 
tion furlough, that her intention in 
Listen with a Vagrant Heart, was to 
point up, in the story of a young 
agnostic, “the sad beauty of phi- 
losophic abeyance.” 


| ao by the challenging station- 


ery, Riker tore it out, tore it up, 
and crossing to the colonel’s desk 
phoned Sergeant Lawson, asking at 
once, “Are you busy?” 
“Not . The colonel gone?” 
“Out on one of his looting expe- 
ditions. Why not drop around and 


9” 


relieve my solitude? 


very 


“I'd be pushing my luck. I was 
seen yesterday drinking coffee at 
the Red Cross in the middle of the 
afternoon. How about the pavilion 
after chow?” 

They settled for the pavilion after 
chow, but Riker for the present was 
encumbered with forty minutes be 
fore his task of supervising the Ger- 
man packers. He strolled around 
behind the colonel’s desk and with 
each hand pulling open a section 
of the French window he ventured 
upon the baleony, feeling himself 
covered by the outside heat. The 


day was of a summer intensity 
which silvered the sky, dulled the 
the below, 
and rendered at once brilliant and 
arid the high stone buildings of the 
town. Riker peered beyond them 
to the vineyards on the hillsides, 
but the brightness contracted his 
vision to a squint and for relief he 
dropped it to the shaded, cobbled 
avenue beneath him, fingering up 
from the pocket of his shirt a letter 
from Sylvia. 

“So you've asked for 
to London. 
the ETO—why you two won't get 
together is something I shall never 
understand — and yesterday | had 
a long and fabulous lettet 
Marv in London. He went there 
first at the time of the Blitz and 
now he says the change is fantastic 
London with the lights on, and not 
being pelted by the enemy, is a 
wonderfully civilized place, accord- 
ing to Marvin—in fact, 1 get the 
impression it’s almost gay. Do your 
utmost to get that furlough, dar 
ling.” 


green trees in avenue 


a furlough 
My cousin Mary is in 


from 


A, ten of four he left for the colo- 
nel’s villa, to supervise, in a parlor 
abounding with crates and excelsior, 
two German servants of such melan- 
choly countenance — thei woes 
seemed to date not from Hitler, not 
from the Kaiser even, but from some 
the universe 
however, when 
Riker strode in, they seemed to deny 
it, seemed to assert with a 
bravado, “It’s 
look.” 

While they 


tions, fitted 


immemorial 
itself, by 


error in 
smiling, 


porous 
not as bad as we 
stowed the acquisi- 
tucked them 
them with wad- 
the 
from 


them in, 
cushioned 
ding, Riker 
the list, 
Dresden 


away, 
checked items oll 
cutlery 


figurines, 


Solingen, 


crystal stem- 
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ware etched with heraldry, A tapes- 
try of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, a mantelpiece clock braced 
between the hands of a gold Adonis, 
a Leica camera with cartons of film, 
silver teapots, silver creamers, silver 
trays, a set of Goethe 
tooled morroco, a 
schaum 
The 
from 


bound in 
dozen 
pipes in a walnut rack 
work, with Riker directing 
a plush settee and the Ger- 
mans darting about with burdened 
arms, 


meer- 


consumed two hours, and 
the nailed shut 
and the labels affixed by Riker and 
lacquered the 
asked him, “Mochten Sie eine Tasse 
Kaffee? Der Oberst si 

Riker mumbled in English, “The 
colonel’s damned,” and 
strode without farewell through the 
gardens of the villa and across the 
town to the enlisted men’s 
where he glanced about for Lawson 
but failing to spot him ate all the 
more swiftly in solitude. Then he 
set out for the pavilion, through 
streets touched already, like the 
baleonied houses which 
flanked them, with an evening soft- 
ness. 


when crates were 


over, housekeeper 


collee be 


mess, 


narrow, 


io pavilion stood beyond the 


town in a grove, a sylvan place with 


a softness underfoot, a density of 
verdure, and a brook arched over 
by a rustic bridge, all lighted in the 
evening by the cooler indirectness 
of the sun, its rays fractioned to 
blurs by the intricate trees. The 
roofed and latticed pavilion had a 
terrace on which, at the small iron 
tables, the enlisted men from head- 
quarters drank their weekly ration 
from the States, a senti- 
mental potion heady with an inno- 
cent nostalgia. 


of cola 


Leaning against a massive lime- 
stone urn, Sergeant Gene Lawson 


rifled through a copy of Time. His 
appearance consisted in 
imperfections: 


multiple 
short, 
too narrow, his eyes too proximate, 
teeth, though white, crooked 
and one of them chipped, his chin 
retracted, his face not only sallow 
but flawed from an adolescent acne. 
His smile could not relieve these im- 
perfections but it did serenely be- 
speak resignation, a retirement, at 
thirty, from the youthful occupation 
of caring. 


he was too 


his 


Ay the table they selected they 
were served by a gaunt and solemn 
Mddchen, and Gene said to Riker 
when disappeared, “You 
sounded a little wan on the tele- 
phone. How do you feel?” 

“Twice my age and chronically 
disgusted. I’m fed to the teeth with 
this life, this life among lechers, 
drunks and thieves. But then you’re 
so innocent, so innocent and pious 
standing with your chaplain at that 
altar, you doubtless miss half that 
goes on. Has it struck you, for in- 
stance, that by not indulging in 
Frduleins, by not enticing them into 
our billets with bars of chocolate, 
you and I have constituted ourselves 
a minority?” He touched the bot- 
tle’s mouth to his own and after a 
swallow disjoined them. “For you, 
of course, there’s a reason, a reli- 
gious motivation, but I sometimes 
wonder if you quite understand my 
position, my being a man of strong 
moral feelings yet not having some 
sort of faith.” 

“Now look,” with a 
saving smile, “your agnosticism’s 
something we've been in and out 
of, over and under, round and about, 
and unless you can display it from 
a fresh angle, kindly let us talk of 
something else.” 

Riker set the bottle down, sighed, 


she 


said Gene 
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glanced away. “It must be what 
happened today,” he explained, and 
appropriated the next five minutes 
for a description of the colonel’s 
“That's 
in his requisitioned 
the Rhine- 


rapaciousness why he’s 
much 


Dusenberg he 


out so 
scours 
land.” 

“You don’t mean he steals all that 
stuff?” 

Riker shrugged. “They might not 
call it stealing in a court of law but 
judge for yourself 
a sapphire ring he 
dozen cigarettes 


He’s shown me 

bought for a 
a dozen cigarelles 

and a diamond watch for a pack, 
and an emerald brooch for I don’t 
know little, and so forth 
You’ve been in Germany as long as 


how 


I have, Gene, and you know mone- 
tarily it’s on the cigarette standard, 
and you also know these Krauts are 
so starved they'll sell anything for 
next to nothing if they think it'll 
lead them to a bite of food.” He had 
seized the copy of Time, had nerv- 
ously tightened it into a scroll, but 
suddenly let it spring flat again on 
the table 
reasons, the colonel, why I’m dying 
to get away on furlough.” 
“Furlough?’’ 
“Where to?” 
“London 


"7 suppose he’s one of the 


said Lawson 
I’m not how it 
happened, but suddenly it’s awfully, 
awfully important I go there. It 
offers itself as a respite from all this 
depravity And I'll certainly 
be glad to see some intelligent faces, 
and hear 


sure 


here 


some decent English 
again, real English, I mean, not this 
aberration we foist on each other 
in the army.” 

“If London’s so important,” said 
Gene, “here’s hoping you swing it.” 

“I only wish I could leave right 
away, there’s something I'd just as 
soon dodge.” He balanced his chair 


at a tilt and interlocked his fingers 


on the nape of his neck. “In a week 
Chase flies to New York for re-as- 
signment to Washington and with 
time so short he’s naturally step 
ping up his sack of Germany. He 
badly needs cigarettes and knows | 
don’t smoke. So here | am, a man 
of a certain moral acumen but also 
Chase’s army subordinate.” 
“But the cigarettes,” said 
“Do you take your weekly ration?” 
“Yes, but that’s not the point 
He'd never believe me if I said I did- 
n't—after all, tell me 
and if I don’t hand them over, 
which he can’t of course command 
me to do, he'll think I’m 
them for Frdulein purposes.” 


Gene 


who doesn't 


’ 
using 


Gene thought; glanced out among 
the trees; squinted. “Maybe I’ve got 
a solution,” he “On a small 
scale you could help redress the 
colonel’s injustice by giving your 
cigarettes away 


said. 


to the Germans.” 

Riker’s attention sharpened with 
pique, and his chair in righting it- 
self, struck its forelegs gutturally 
on the flagging. “Gene, you must be 
You know my girl’s from 
a Jewish background and you tell 
me to go about doing good among 
the Nazis.” 

But to Gene’s next suggestion he 
assented, a suggestion they attend 
the evening’s movie, and afterward, 
in a moonlit street, they diverged 
for their respective billets; but next 
day at noon, in the summer-hot of- 
fice, Riker’s problem, hypothetical 
last night, suddenly reduced itself 
to fact. 


psycho. 


ee 
S; RGEANT,” said the colonel as the 


Angelus chimed remotely in the 
town, sounding in across the bal- 
cony, “there’s something I’ve been 
meaning to ask you, not as your 
superior but just as a guy that 
wants you to do him a favor.” 
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As if to slough off his official 
identity he lepped away 
desk sed to , bul 
when Kiker attempted to rise in rv 


sponse, the 


from his 


and cro tiker 
waived the for 
civilian, eg 


colonel 
mality with a alitarian 
gesture 

“Dos 
dered what's behind my 
ping spree, but | 
I'm on orders for 


sibly, Sergeant, you've won- 
hittle 
guess you know 
Washington 


make 


and 


as near as | can out in thi 
looks like au 


Naturally Mrs 


It’s a 


man’s army it 
deal 
pre ily exe ited 
stinct to make a 
Chase and | 
around the world since I finished al 
the Point—till the that 
is, and she stayed Stateside while | 
to the ETO. So you get 
the picture, no settled domicile, no 
home 


perma 
nent Chase 1s 
woman's in 
and Mrs 


knockin 


home 
have been 


war came, 


cCulihe OVel 


she could really fuss around 
in, and maybe noticed yestel 


day as you watched that stull bein 


you 
packed it was all of interest strictly 
to a woman.” 

Riker had noticed the meer 
schaum pipes but by his 
bade the colonel « 

“But now, Sergeant, there’s some 


silence 
ontinus 
thing I want for myself, something 


I've got a real small 


yen for, a 
enough thing but these days a little 
Frankly, Sergeant, 
1 arrived in Germany just a shad 
late to the 


troops were doing their looting. Be 


hard to come by 


too shap one up when 


that as il may, I’ve been put in 


touch with a source and all I need 
is a litthe purchasing power by way 


but they're 
than 


of cigarettes, frankly 


asking more I can raise 


“Il wish,” said Riker in a 


gone boyish with embarra 
“T could explain my position 

“Don't 
Fell me tomorrow or the next day 


‘I uke au little 


explain anything now 


time to mull it over.” 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Riker mulled it over by consult- 
ing Gene at the pavilion, where they 


sat for an hour in the evening with 
the final colas of their weekly ra- 
lion 

“What if I did hand them over 
would it be what your Church calls 
a sin, the kind it calls mortal?” 

“Materially,” “IT don’t 
know, but if something’s wrong-—” 

“Yes, yes, I know 


wrong it’s 


said Gene 


if something’s 
But there 
now in the stress 
of an actual problem I’m requesting 
a little of that subtlety for which 
your Church is renowned. Tell me 
if you think I'm fretting over noth- 
ing, tell me if you think it’s 
cadillo.” 
Which alt 


Lawson. 


wrong are 


distinctions and 


i pec- 
last drew a sigh out of 
“Since the instant we met 
you've been the eloquent admirer of 
what you call—rather airlessly, I 
think the Christian ethic. Syl- 
logism, theory, principle—it’s been 
your passion. Now all of 
there’s a sin in the offing but before 
you commit it you want me to size 
it up, put it on the scales and weigh 
it for you.” 

“This verges on 
Riker. 
But Gene pressed on 


a sudden 


the caustic,” 


said 
“You've al- 
ways envied, or pretended to envy, 
people with faith, as long as their 
failh was intellectual and their God 
intellectual too 
this 


Then why not use 
this chance, I mean, of 
holding the cigaretles—as a 
wishful tribute to the Author 


with- 
small, 
of the 
ethic you so admire? 

Jolted by his rising, Riker’s chair 
stuttered on the fla “Who 
do you think you're preseribing for 


some 


stones 
hick lighting candles at a 
Can't you get it through 
your thick Popish head I'm talking 
about morality?” 


shrine? 


Gene himself stood up, rising to 
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the height 
talking 


of Riker’s “Yes, 
Maybe this is your chance 


chin 
o discover it’s more than a conver- 
piece. And 
| it isn’t—it’s not artillery 
if all the 
hate ” 
“Now 
you mean.” 
“Meaning,” 


susptien n 


sation something 
to fire 


to 


here’ 


peopl you 


happen 


I’m to ask what 


suppose d 


said L 


your interest in 


“my 
Chris 


to sve 


iwson, 
“the 
really a desire 
lot of 
ut for one 
proval ol peopl In this ¢ 
colonel,” 

The 
headquarters, appeared 
have forgotten his request 

irettes, but he did say to 
through the 
“T understand you've put in for 
Frankly, Ser 
The 


ive 


tian ethic’ is 


tematize, with a intellectual 


premise Vi disap 
the 
day il 


colonel himself, next 


by his 
lence to 
for the ei 
Riker, 


ing 


midway morn 


a furlough eant, this 


presents a problem new colo 


nel Ik 


you 


irrives the day and natu 
he'll round. He’s 
not expecting the day he takes over 
to have his light for 
London. I wouldn’t be surprised 
in fact, if he till 
the outfit moves No 
ember. But and 


assured 


rally want 


secretary out 


wanted you here 
to Munich 
there Is 


in 
an angle 
rest I'm mulling it 
This colonel and I aren’t 
ich other aft 
and before I take 


a word 


Wras Colonel Chase 


the 
automatic 
thin he 


and 


over 
strangers, 
the Point 
off 1 could put in 


we knew ¢ 


purchased 


with cigarettes 


wae " 


Luge 
ind rund: 
had 

tiker was scheduled to depart 
furlough three weeks after thi 
the new officer, a man of 
that Riker was 
of his 


parture he was rel 


SOM I Some 


had a real yen for 
on 
arrival of 
such rigor surprised 
when on the day evening de 
id 
billet he 


ised from he 


quarters at noon. In his 
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wrote a letter to Sylvia, stripped his 
fol 
then p 


mattress absence, 


for the 


in his 
dulfel 


airing 
and icked a 
furlough. 

A private attached to the motor 
pool was detailed to drive him to 
Frankfurt, he would pro 
ceed by rail to Dieppe, and on hear 
the jeep the curb he 
strode from the billet with the duf 
fel on his shoulder and propping 
it behind the seats established him 
self in silence bi the driver. The 
stood hushed in the final, 
slanted of the evening 

But the jeep was detained by Set 

int 


whence 


ing arrive at 


sic 
town 
brillianes 
Lawson's ‘sprinting toward if 
with a piece of air mail received at 
headquarters in the late delivery 
both 


tiker’s grin thanked and dis 


d him 


y) 
OR two pages of ja 


abused the New 
Philadelphia 

indifference to 
Vagrant Heart, but 
page she told him 
Mother for 
with 


iiss 


ged script Syl 
York, Boston, 
publishers for 
Listen with a 
the 
“lm furious with 
the 
Sun 


via 
and 
theu 
on closing 


lining garbage 


pail 


last night’s there was 


something in it | wanted to clip out 
Didn't you tell 
Colonel Chase 
probably coincidence 
Chase last 


rseus in 


and send you 


worke ad 
thi 1s 


you 
Well, 
but 


for a 


irriving 
‘ was met 
w York by his wife 

their hotel she 
With 


ind yesterday 
killed herself.” 
the jeep now bumping 
cro the cobbl the 
jogged in Riker’s fingers, 
Svivia’s word ind to 
ing he had to stretch 
tween his hands 

“Tl thou 


wi she 


stationery 

dancing 

cad 
be 


vO on re 


the sheet 


ht it was so 
did if She 
vith a souve some 
her ed 


from Europe.” 


ironic the 
shot herself 
sort of pistol 
all the 


nir, 


husband luge way 





Father Girzone’s First Mass 


by DORIS GRUMBACH 


I, was a hot Sunday and a late 
Mass. It was almost by mistake 
that we had come to that Mass. The 
night before we had decided on nine 
o'clock, but we slept late and by the 
time breakfast and the 
house straightened away and alli of 
us dressed it was almost eleven. So 
it was that we happened in upon 
the Mass that I shall always think 
of, from that Sunday 
the Girzones’ Mass. 
St. Mary’s is small, so small that 
ten extra persons at a late Mass can 
But this Sunday the 
fast, and 
from our 
the 
were 


was over 


forward, as 


be noticed 
filled 
looked up 


church when we 

the 
little 
with people 
with a_ special 
look about them, I noticed, people, 
I soon learned, who had come from 
the parish (and far outside) to help 
a young priest say his first solemn 
Mass. 

Here and there toward the front 
of the church was a liberal sprink 
ling of black hoods, bent over their 
There Sisters in our 
church at the early Children’s Mass 
but never as late as this, I thought, 
yet here they were, our own teach 
ing Sisters for whom this must have 
been the third or fourth Mass that 
day, and some others of an Order | 


prayers 
nave of the 
lined 


people 


and 
church 
standing 


sides 


missals are 


did not recognize, one of them sit- 


ting alone in the front pew 


Ass at once a hush fell over the 
people in the Every eye 
turned, as if by signal, to a side 
door, and in the quiet, that was al- 
most like the sudden that 
falls upon a theater as the lights 
dim and the curtain rustles, the Gir- 
zone family began to file in. 
little sisters came first, 


pews 


silence 


Two 
their older 
sister pushing them forward gently, 
and behind them came the littlest 
sister in her white and shining first 
Holy Communion dress. Corkscrew 
curls hung down her proud and 
solemn little head as she carefully 
inched her way into the first pew 
after her sisters. 

There was a little pause in the 
procession. But then a big brother, 
his face red with excitement and 
nervousness made his way to the 
first pew and behind him another 





Doris Grumbach, M.A., Ph.D., writes that 
her present contribution is those 
pieces one feels compelled to write, at white 
heat, immediately after the expe- 
In so doing she shares with us the 
feeling of exaltation, of awe and gratitude in 
the tremendous fact of the sacred priesthood. 
Dr. Grumbach, primarily wife and mother, 
is also a Professor at the College of St. Rose, 
Albany, N. Y. (Evening Division), 
lance writer and book-reviewer. 


one of 


moving 
rience, 


free- 
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sister and a cousin, a solemn young 
man, the only one in the little pa- 
rade without the characteristic 
straight brows and high Baltie color 
of the Girzone family, and together 
they filled the pew in which the nun 
had been sitting alone. Another 
break in the line. Most of us looked 
but the 
door swung open again we 
looked back, to watch the father 
and mother of the Girzone children 
walk quietly and quickly to the first 
seats in the first pew on the othe 
side which had been left empty for 
them. Mrs. Girzone, a dark-haired, 
serene-looking woman, carried 
twelfth child 
about two years old. 


away for a moment when 


side 


her 


who seemed to be 


S 
Oo everything was ready and the 
church still. The 


altar, stood wait- 


grew even more 
age-old stage, the 
ing for the beginning of the age-old 
drama, the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. And the thought that brought 
an ache to my throat and a strange 
prickling to my eyes was that, wait- 
ing for it all to begin was the age- 

unit of human 
family, kneeling before 
its God, united in pride and hu- 
mility, to watch its 


brother offer up in 


less and timeless 


society, the 


own and 
hands the 
Eternal Victim for their eternal sal- 


vation 


son 


his 


The rest of us knelt and watched, 
watched the kneeling family which 
had suddenly, and 
them, become the 
worshiping, 


unknown to 
center of 
church, at this 
Mass, just as surely as it had in all 
the time before this moment, been 
the 


our 
in oul 


center of whatever civilization 
this earth has known. A family of 
fourteen they differing from 
the Holy Family not in form but in 
numbers. A family of fourteen, 


two of whom they had dedicated to 


were, 


God and who, by belonging to God, 
brought back to who had 
offered them up a greater and purer 


grace. 


those 


, bell at the sacristy door 
sounded. We 
of the 
center 


stood, and the voices 
choir as it down the 
reached us. As they 
passed, under the little blue beanies 
of the girl-choir members we rec- 
cognized two more 


came 
aisle 


Girzones, two 
proud and humble teen-agers, their 
voices strong and clear because this 
was their brother’s Mass and they 
were here to sing it with him 
Behind them marched the altar 
boys, the assisting priests and an 
elderly Monsignor in his red robes 
and a reminiscent smile on his lips 
as if he were remembering his owa 
day like this forty years ago and 
The face 
of the tallest altar boy, determina- 
tion glowing in his red cheeks, was 
the Girzone face: 


relishing its glory again 


for the first time, 
his sturdy shoulders seemed to say, 
he would be brother 
who the 


his 
miraculously, 
consecrated priest of his Lord 

The celebrant, the boy Sebastian 
who had been son and brother and 
was Father, last. His 
head was covered with the cowl of 
his Order, the Carmelite, but every- 


serving 


was now, 


now came 


one could see his eyes, the Girzone 
eyes fastened on the altar as he ap- 
proached it in this role for the first 
time. He entered the sanctuary, his 
eyes raised to the Corpus hanging 
above the tabernacle, and one could 
not miss the meaning of that steady 
gaze: this is what I was born for, 
my destiny as a baby, a boy, a man 

to celebrate this Sacrifice as long 
as there are men on earth, 

The Mass proceeded slowly. The 


sanctuary at St. Mary’s is so small 


and narrow that the young priests 
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who assisted Father Girzone had to 


be careful not to step on the altar 
boys’ fingers as they moved down a 
tep 
high 


only 


There were two moments of 


and wonderful drama second 


to the 
participating in, the 


central Drama we were 


moment when 
the new priest gave Father Brennan 


the Kiss of Peace, his arm lin 


erin 
over the older priest's nec k, his head 
i long mo 
of the young 
who had he Iped 
him was in ited 
ind at the time, all the 
ining pride of the older priv 
parishiones had 
into the sanctuar’ 


A ND the 


down on his shoulder for 
all the 
priest to the on 
thal 


ment gratitude 


elon Lure 

brim 
tin his 
followed 


who him 


econd moment [I will 


alway the time came 
altar had 
been covered and again an expectant 
hush filled the church. With 
a sigh, the mother, holding her baby 
the and th 
iscetic-looking father stood up and 
approached = the They knelt 
down, both sides by 
their children, the nun and the littl 
and the brothers and cousin 
and even the littlest child who knelt 
with barely able to peer 


for Communion, the rail 


firmly by hand, thin 
rail 


followed on 
girls 


them, 
the 
rail full of Girzones, their eyes 
their brother 
pertect ct 


through 
altar 
on the 


upright rails 1 whole 
ciborium 


held. ‘The 
tion of years ofl 


ind 
son nsuMiia 


work and prayel Ss 


and waiting and fears came then 
as the young priest leaned over to 


Holy 


and his 


give his first Communion to 


father, 


measure 


his mother return 
than they 
vift of daily 
bread and spiritual sustenance they 
had made to him 
I heard the 
and the 


movements of 


ing in greatet 


had ever dared hope the 


words that followed 
and I watched the 


priests and deacon 


music 
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and altar boys but somehow, after 
that unforgettable ten- 
sion and triumph my thoughts were 
from St. Mary’s. I was 
thinking of what this humble fam- 
have been to 
son, and the black-veiled daughter, 
vhat had become. | 
viding up the days of devotion, the 
weeks of watching, the 


moment of 


lar away 


ily must make this 


they now was 
months and 
vears of loving direction and spirit- 
ual protection that make a 


irl a nun, a tende! 


young 
boy a dedicated 
priest. 

I tried to picture the mountain of 
prayers that 
erected, as they 


the 


morning 


family must have 
knelt for a 


solitary 


family 
rosary or in silence of 
bedtime or prayers to 
bring them at last to this place and 
this time, to see those two parts of 
the kneeling calm 
and happy in her black habit, the 
other walking now, calm and happy 
ind wrapped in the brilliant vest- 
ments of this Pentecost Sunday 


Mass, down the aisle of his parish 


themselves, one 


church, past his sisters and broth- 
and 


ers parents, past the parish 


ioners who stand respectfully in 


their seats waiting for him to pass 


W, all filed out, quieter and more 


subdued usually are We 
were, none of us, the same as we 
had been. We had just 
the cones pt ol the 
life and glorified 

were 


than we 


witnessed 
family come to 
Those of 
only husband and wif 
seemed to 


us who 
and no 
mor move closer to- 
gether as we left the church, having 
for that shared in 
the fruitful and 
blessed union; those of us who had 
two or three offspring could not 
help but take heart at the spectacle 
of a large united family worshiping 
together the God who had so blessed 
its communal life; 


hour vicariously 


blessings of a 


and it seemed to 
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me that the beautiful young tel Mass, which 

vision actress, just recovering from was as it aly 
a near-fatal attack of polio, waiked Mass; given to 
more easily from her pew than she as often 


perhaps is to sav tt 
ivs has been, God's 
i Catholic family for 


as they wished to share if 
had done the Sunday before, a look But for that one Pentecost Sunday 
of hope and wonder in her talented § it was the Girzones’ alone, and the 


eves 


rest of us could but look on in ove1 


It was, as I said, the Girzones’ whelming envy and wondet 


This Is My Land 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


[ HAVE eaten the Christ Bread 
am fired with His flesh. 

See where 1 flash 

my mansions past the singing dead 


Look where the rose is a palaced rose 
sea more than sea, 

chemistry dwarfed by clay 

through which His lightning show 


His bolts stream from my finger tip 
His lilies in my eye 


What walls can stand against my days 


or sorrow my lips? 


Lightly ordained I qo 

Phe flowers pick up my trail 
The sun’s hounds toil 

to find me in the shouting snow 


and all rocks, all streams, all path 
obey my hand 

This is my land 

harvest and fallow and swaths 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


| SHOULD like this month to write about a book which appeared in Eng- 
land at the end of August, Entitled The State of France in this country, 
but published in America as Fregce Against Herself (Praeger. $6.50), it 
was written by Herbert Luethy, a Swiss journalist and historian. To my 
mind it is one of the most interesting and revealing political books to have 
been published since the war, and I would call it required reading for 
anyone with any pretense to following the story of Europe during the last 
len years. 

For me it is both a gratifying and a humiliating book. I cannot pretend 
to call myself a political journalist, but the fact remains that during 
these ten years it has been part of my journalistic duty to follow, at least 
in a broad way, the course of political events, and to comment regularly 
on them for the benefit of readers without the time to study political events 
for themselves. Despite this, almost every page of M. Luethy’s book has 
given me new information and clarified puzzling matters. That is the 
humiliating part of it. On the other hand, there is some gratification to be 
derived from the fact that the broad lines which one has taken in weekly 
political comment on the basis of what I would call Catholic common sense 
turn out to be consistent with the conclusions which M. Luethy draws 
from his painstaking research 


M. Luetuy’s work is primarily about France, but France, ideologically, 
culturally and geographically, is the key to Europe, and France, already 
long ailing, has been since 1939 the sick man of Europe. To understand 
the effect of this, we have to understand the nature of France’s sickness 
We start by being taken back to the Capetian France of the eleventh 
century when Philip the Slothful was king. Philip was a miserable, weak 
and ineffectual monarch, but paradoxically his failures set the line of 
French history. Useless himself, his authority and pretensions were in 
effect taken over by a body of officials and advisers who in fact began the 
system of centralized legal bureaucracy which explains the workings of 
France to this day. These officials and their successors never let up on any 





claim of royal authority, whether it 
could be enforced in feudal 
or not. 


times 


Thus was created the enduring 
mechanism of the real authority of 
the French State in the hands of 
officials and lawyers, and while 
colorful French history was written 
in terms of royal dynasties with 
kings, good and bad, and 
petty, of revolutions, of emperors 
and of republics, what made France 
tick all the time the hidden 
oligarchy of officials, lawyers and 
acquired rights that passed on in 
terms of 


great 


was 


professionalism, propin- 
quity and family connections. To 
this day, this habit of acquired and 
“passed-on” secret power, monop- 
oly, wealth, rights, lies behind the 
outward face of France and explains 
the futility of French governments, 
parties and parliaments, just as it 
also explains France’s inability to 
keep pace with the great social and 
economic changes of modern times. 


A SECOND factor of the utmost im- 
portance is France’s long tradition 
of intellectual leadership in West- 


culture. 
has had no 


ern Intellectually, France 
frontiers, and French 
nationalism sees itself, not as a na- 
tionalism that excludes other coun- 
tries, nationalism which 
logically includes them, if only they 
can become as civilized as France. 
This belief found its most remark- 
able expression in the French Revo- 
lution which was to be the “coming 
of age” of all peoples under the lib- 
erating spirit of France 

This spirit of “Jacobinism” has 
been the second key to all subse- 
quent French history. Under the 
flag of “Jacobinism” (which has 
excluded all non-French elements 
from effective power, for example 
the Church) the hidden 


but as a 


effective 


power of the lawyers, the police, 
the property-owners, great and 
small, the hereditary monopolists 
of economic rights, the peasantry 
has ruled France with eyes looking 
backward, not forward. 
Revolutionary 


A show of 
allegiance was 
enough to cloak every kind of po- 
litical and economic self-seeking. 

Paradoxically, the liberating and 
intellectually emancipating — spirit 
of France has resulted in the setting 
up of a great wall around it which 
has effectively cut it off from out- 
side influences and protected the 
ancien régime at its core. Hence the 
“Maginot Line” mentality which ex- 
plains so much of French behavior 
between the wars. 


_ came the defeat of 1940, and 
the silent self-questioning of 
Frenchmen in France, while the 
glory of France was proclaimed 
from anywhere except France itself. 
But the miracle happened. De- 
feated France turned out to be vie- 
torious France. Under cover of the 
miracle, every legend could be given 
the ring of truth. The Communists, 
who sold themselves to the enemy 
in 1939, managed to emerge as the 
architects of victory and the legiti- 
mate heirs of the “Jacobinism” 
which Vichy and so many others 
had betrayed. As such they claimed 
to be the real France, the France 
that logically had no frontiers even 
as far as the Steppes of Russia. As 
such, they restored the tradition of 





Michael de la Bedoyere maintains that the 
France of tradition and history is essential 
to Western civilization and her prestige as a 
great Power must be preserved, but that 
reform of the body politic and social can 
only come from within. France will have to 
save herself. Mr. de la Bedoyere finds sup- 
port for his thesis in a recently published 
hook, France Against Herself, by Herbert 
Luethy. 
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eternal enmity against “Nazi” Ger- 
many, whose Nazist behavior of lies, 
terror and disruptive tactics they 
did not seruple to imitate in fright- 
ening their opponents. 

The Gaullists sounded the note 
of a revived French nationalist mys- 
tique, and passively imitated the 
old diplomatic technique of alliance 
with Russia against Germany and 
even, if 
though 


necessary, England, as 
the whole world had not 
fallen to pieces meanwhile, Incred- 
ible things were happening in 
France in those dark days, and we 
owe to M. Luethy fascinating and 
illuminating chapters about what 
remained so largely hidden to the 
outside world in the welter of con- 
fusion. 


B uT there was one new influence: 
the filling in of the political vacuum 
left by the war with the Christian- 
Democrats or M.R.P. the Christian 
force of the Center. Strongly char- 
acterized by French traditions, as it 
was, this Christian 
for 


Democracy 


stood ideals far deeper and 


wider than France was capable of 
realizing. Its horizon was the Cath- 
olic world and its clear sight ex- 
tended to the old Christendom of 


Europe. Wthin French politics, 
moreover, it set out to break down 
the Jacobin tradition of anticlerical- 
ism and to show that the Christian 
inspiration was capable of social re- 
forms that were far more enlight- 
ened than either those of “Jacobin” 
Communism or of French legalistic 
tradition. 

Finding in other countries, no- 
tably in Adenauer’s Germany and 
De Gasperi’s Italy, a similar enlight- 
ened and supra-nationalistic out- 
look, the M.R.P., as guided by M. 
Schuman, was able to recognize the 
outdatedness of traditional French 


politics and to strive for a new 
united European outlook. In this, 
it was aided by farseeing French 
industrial and technical minds, like 
Jean Monnet’s, who realized the 
archaism of French economy. 

Out of all this came the plan to 
pool French and German heavy 
industry, the ideal of friendship be- 
tween France and Germany, and the 
European Defense Community. M. 
Luethy interestingly points out that 
the “little Europe” which was being 
shaped corresponds almost exactly 
to the Carolingian Empire, which 
was the first form of Europe: West- 
ern Germany, the Low Countries, 
France and Italy, but his deduction 
from this that this conception was 
not specially Christian is hardly 
borne out. 


‘Ts conception was in itself na- 
tural and viable, while the greater 
European Strasbourg plan, which 
included Britain, which culturally 
and politically is not part of Europe 
at all, was unrealizable. As a viable 
federation, it alone would provide 
a new Western Power capable both 
of offsetting an America so domi- 
nant in the Western world as to 
provide immense ammunition for 
Communist and Socialist propa- 
ganda, as well as of constructively 
absorbing the generous American 
aid to Europe. 

The great work went on behind 
the scenes, while the French Parlia- 
ment busied itself with its usual 
wrangles over domestic troubles. 
But before the new edifice could be 
launched with the necessary Parlia- 
mentary ratifications, the Korean 
War had brought in a new factor. 
The building up of European de- 
fense against Russia had to be taken 
seriously, and this meant the re- 
armament of Germany. The cart 
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was finding itself in front of the 
horse. People were asked to accept 
a supra-national European army 
before any firm supra-national po- 
litical sovereignty or semi-sover- 
eignty had been established. It 
meant that European unity was to 
be launched in terms of rearming 
Germany instead of constructively 
bringing together the separately 
bankrupt European states. 

The situation enabled all the fos- 
silized elements of France and Eu- 
rope to come again into the open 
against the ratification of EDC. In 
France, “the ghosts of the past,” 
the Radicals, the militarists, the 
Gaullists, the Vichyites and, of 
the Communists, rose to- 
gether to kill the work of M. Schu- 
man. In Germany, the Socialists 
under Schumacher preferred to in- 
voke the old National Socialist de- 
fiance. 


course, 


These reactions were never intel- 
ligent assessments of any real peril 
caused by a German rearmament 
within NATO and EDC; they were 
essentially protests by the old-time 
politicians and the vested economic 
interests of pre-war Europe against 
new ideas and a new order within 
which they saw no prospect of sur- 
vival. 


D, SPITE my name and the portion 
of French blood which goes with it, 
I have long believed that the politi- 


cal blindness of modern France, 
together with the curious sterility 
of its continuous intellectual bril- 
liance, has been one of the catas- 
trophic factors of my generation. It 
was’ French that 
opened the way for Hitler's triumph 
in Germany, though all the 1918 
victors the early blame. 
Political and social impotence with- 
in France made the growth of Com- 


intransigence 


shared 


munism in France inevitable, thus 
establishing social disruption and 
political treachery at the very heart 
of Europe. 

When the second World War 
came, France, despite her prestige 
and apparent strength, simply 
crumbled, and nearly caused the 
barbarization of Ewrope in terms of 
values not. easily distinguishable 
from Communism itself. 
Saved by others. from permanent 
eclipse, France has tried to main- 
tain her old position through new 
legends—legends of the treachery 
of Pétain and those who lived in 
France through the war, legends of 
the patriotic Resistance heroism of 
the Communists who had sided with 
Germany in 1939, legends of victory 
and maintained first-class Power 
status with her colonial empire and 
her seat in the Security Council. 

The whole world has joined in 
the conspiracy thus to maintain the 
prestige of France, and it has been 
right to do so, because Europe, and 
indeed the whole free world, cannot 
do without France. Western civili- 
zation, deprived of the France of 
tradition and history, is well-nigh 
unthinkable. Even the Nazis sensed 
this truth. The heart of Western 
Europe, France represents the spirit 
of humanist culture, of the dignity 
of human status, of the free and 
graceful way of living. ’ 


those of 


Y, r throughout a canker seems to 
have been growing at the heart of 
this uniquely rich fruit. France has 
always offered France to the world; 
but has never been willing to take 
anything in return. This astonish- 
bot 
with the coun 
try’s cultural leadership, seems to 
have 


ing national egocentricity, at 
tom so inconsistent 
caused a national neurosis 
from which it cannot easily psycho- 
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logically escape and consequently 
finds self-reform the hardest of 
tasks. 

Is it unfair to say that the cause, 
in part at least, has been France’s 
betrayal of her glorious title, “The 
Eldest Daughter of the Church’? 
Long before the Revolution, French 
Catholicity was Gallican and Jan- 
senist, enslaved to the State or a 
narrow, morbid, introspective con- 
science. The reaction expressed it- 
self in the emotional mystique of a 
naturalist Rousseauism and thence 
Jacobinism, the seed-bed of roman- 
tic democracy and Marxism. Mean- 
while under cover of fine, but essen- 
tially false, ideas, the old national 
and personal self-seeking technique 
of French life endured, ex- 
pressing itself in an ungenerous, 
narrow foreign and domestic policy 
resistant to all attempts to cure. 

Had the true spirit of Christian 
universalism, breadth, sympathy, 
love, informed even but a little the 
spirit of this nation, called and des- 
tined to greatness, the whole story 


social 


Protestantism, with all its faults 
and its duller, practical ways, had 
more of the heart of Christianity 
in it. 

What of the future? France, one 
repeats, must remain a great Power, 
because no other great Power un- 
derstands the humanist way of free 
life, as France does. But, whatever 
others may do to help in gratitude, 
France will have to herself. 
The era of Christian-Democratic in- 
fluence seems to have passed, as 
also the chance of French integra- 
tion with, and leadership of, Little 
Europe; but the hard facts of 
French survival in this new and 
still so enigmatic world may force 
out the bad old roots. Already the 
last three French administrations 
show some understanding of 
France’s grave colonial and 
nomic problems. Yet unless 
Catholic revival, of which the 
M.R.P. was expression, can 
cause its spirit to permeate through 
the old body politic and sterilize the 
old wounds and the old sources of 


save 


eco- 


the 


one 


of modern civilization would have 
been very different. Anglo-Saxon 


poisons, one cannot view France’s 
future with any great equanimity. 


Etna 


by MARIE FRISARDI 


Ou, people, climb ye my mountainsides, 
Pluck ye my blossoms in the spring, 

Gaze at the moonlight on my snows, 
Strew me with rinds from picnicking. 


Can a volcano compensate 
For the molten heart in its rocky breast? 
Peace with you now, though bubbling still 
Is the lava that will not let me rest. 





BY Robert Kass 


LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED 
THING is something of a high-blown 
affair, a sort of wide-screen version of 
East Ils West, in which the old problem 
of the Eurasian who loves an Ameri- 
can is discussed and discussed and 
discussed. In the meantime, the Orien- 
tal heroine, a doctor, and her Yankee 
journalist manage to carry on quite a 
steamy romance in Hong Kong and en- 
virons. Rarely has adultery been 
slicked up and shined to the polish 
that it has in this exotic film whose 
natural locale is, as in most Cinema- 
Scope films, really its solitary asset. 

For those who are crying for the 
good old days when Love was the sole 
commodity peddled on Hollywood’s 
open market, Love Is a Many Splen- 
dored Thing will provide a happy 
scamper back to the era of four hand- 
kerchief movies. Assuredly no one 
suffers more exquisitely than Jennifer 
Jones who plays the trim and chic Dr. 
Han Suyin. Nor does any Eurasian (or 
Occidental, for that matter) sport a 
more eye-filling wardrobe. Miss 
Jones’s acting is, on the whole, sin- 
cere enough although at times the tur- 
gid convolutions of that plot seem to 
get a bit beyond her histrionic powers. 

As the other half of this deathless 
love (an angelic choir swells up to a 
terrific rendition of the title song at 
the fade-out just to remind you that it 
is deathless), William Holden hasn’t 
quite such a stunning wardrobe and 
has to depend on sheer acting ability 
to carry him through what is, in the 
main, an impossible role. Somehow it 
is always a bit more awkward for the 
male in these star-crossed stories to 


keep both feet on the ground espe- 
cially when the love stuff gets particu- 
larly impassioned. Since this is a 
terribly personal story, with Mr. Hol- 
den’s wife who won't give him a di- 
vorce as the real villain, the support- 
ing cast is kept down to bit parts and 
the major portion of the footage is 
given over to the stars who, though 
attractive, never quite make you swal- 
low what they are selling—20th Cen- 
tury Fox, 


A MAN ALONE is the talkiest and most 
serious of the recent cycle of psycho- 
logical Westerns. The isolated indi- 
vidual of. the title is Ray Milland, a 
bad man of the plains, who is unjustly 
suspected of having murdered a stage 
coach full of whites and made off with 
the contents of the strongbox. Mr. 
Milland rides into a particularly un- 
friendly frontier town one murky eve- 
ning and spends the rest of his stay 
there in the house of a young lady 
whose sheriff-father is in quarantine 
upstairs. The anticipated complica- 
tion develops between the bad man 
and the girl, but there is an additional 
hitch in that her father is in league 
with the town’s most respected but 
crookedest citizen. Although it seems 
in the first quarter hour of A Man 
Alone that the picture will never get 
off the ground, once Mr. Milland 
sneaks into the sheriff’s cellar, things 
get moving and build to some sort of 
suspenseful climax. While not a new 
story, A Man Alone is nonetheless a 
rather gripping one which shouldn’t 
disappoint devotees of the analytical 
Western. 
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Mr. Milland is dead-pan and glum 
throughout most of the story, but then 
what does he have to be very happy 
about? Mary Murphy is the forthright 
young heroine, Ward Bond her cor- 
rupt parent, and Lee Van Cleef a sly 
and odious hoodlum. The film is di- 
rected by R. Milland, a bit of preten- 
tiousness quite out of place in what is 
essentially an unassuming little thrill- 
er.—Re public. 


MY SISTER EILEEN turns up again in 
a casual, carefree musical version 
which adheres rather closely to the 
original and goes to prove that a good 
script does not wither with the years 
The Sherwood girls (Betty Garrett 
and Janet Leigh) still come up to New 
York from Ohio to carve their names 
in Manhattan’s granite, they rent that 
fantastic apartment from the eccen- 
tric Appopolous, they entertain the 
Brazilian Navy, and finally they fall 
in love as before. With the addition 
of a sprightly musical score and some 
inventive choreography by Robert 
Fosse, My Sister Eileen is good for 
another turn around the block. 

Miss Garrett, whose talents up to 
now have never been properly utilized 
by the films, does a bang-up job as 
Ruth, the brainy Sherwood sister, 
while Miss Leigh neatly fills the bill as 
the traflic-stopping other half of the 
family. Jack Lemmon, who is just 
about the blandest farceur since Cary 
Grant, is most satisfactory as Ruth’s 
publisher. Mr. Fosse also acts in the 
film and makes a fine juvenile foil in 
this light-hearted adult musical com 
edy.— Columbia. 


SIMBA is a violent and bloody English 
film about the conflict between the 
British and the Mau Mau in Africa. 
One white faction is all for ruthlessly 
slaughtering the blacks, while the 
other, a more moderate, humane 
group, is for understanding them and 
working out their problems. Natu 
rally, it takes quite a time for this 
latter minority to score its point espe- 
cially when the Mau Mau make mur- 
derous raids on the white colony. This 
conflict of ideas extends also to the 
love story between a stiff-necked Lon- 
doner (Dirk Bogarde) whose brother 
was done in by the Mau Mau, and a 


nurse (Virginia McKenna), daughter 
of one of the first Britishers in the 
territory. 

Except for the gore which is plenti- 
ful in this Eastman-color film, Simba 
is excellent stuff. Its plot may not be 
startlingly original, but it is performed 
with credibility and restraint by Mr. 
Bogarde, Miss McKenna, Earl Cameron 
who is splendid as a Negro doctor, and 
Basil Sydney as one of the more sus- 
picious Englishmen.—Lippert. 


THE BIG KNIFE, from a play by Clif- 
ford Odets, is, like The Country Girl, 
an improvement over the original. 
Mr. Odets evidently regards Holly- 
wood and its citizens as rather tawdry 
specimens and he does not hesitate to 
rip them to shreds in this vicious story 
of a man’s desperate struggle to retain 
his integrity amid the muck of the 
cinema colony. He is Jack Palance, an 
actor who is blackmailed by a sadistic 
producer into sacrificing his higher 
aspirations to make worthless but 
profit-turning pictures. Torn on one 
side by fear of being sent to prison on 
an old hit-and-run charge, Palance 
tries on the other to hold his marriage 
together when his wife (Ida Lupino) 
insists that he break from the 
producer. What precipitates the break 
in the relationship between star and 
producer is the contemplated “acci- 
dental” death of a pathetic little star- 
let who was Palance’s companion in 
his car that fatal night. 

This is no rosy picture of Holly- 
wood although it has wisely been tem- 
pered from the nasty indictment of the 
whole industry which it was on the 
stage. Still in all, The Big Knife is a 
rather arty film with almost too much 
dialogue in it. The fact that much of 
the talk is realistic and pungent does 
not quite overcome the impression of 
its being a photographed play. This, 
together with its collection of sordid, 
even repellent characters, will not 
make The Big Knife a popular film. 
Except for its too bitterly anti-Holly- 
wood slant and a little too much mut- 
tered dialogue and low-key lighting, 
I admit that I found the film rather ab- 
sorbing. 

Palance is most convincing as the 
tormented hero, and Miss Lupino is 
at her best as his high-minded wife, 


loose 
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the film’s only really admirable char- 
acter. Wendell Corey an unscrupu- 
lous “yes-man,” Everett Sloane a grov- 
eling agent, Ilka Chase a particularly 
vicious columnist, and Shelley Win- 
ters the luckless starlet are all good in 
lesser roles. However, Rod Steiger 
gives a shrill, mannered, preposterous 
performance as the ogre-like producer. 
Someone should have tossed a butter- 
fly net around him and carried Mr. 
Steiger off the set before he did all this 
damage.—Unitled Artists. 

PETE KELLY’S BLUES has an astig- 
matic story line in which it is never 
quite possible to determine precisely 
what the point of the whole thing is. 
However, as far as I was concerned, 
the fact that its period detail—the time 
is 1927— is so perfect more than com- 
pensated for the erratic story. Jack 
Webb, who made himself a fortune 
with Dragnet, applies the identical 
technique to this story of a trumpeter 
named Pete Kelly holds out 
against paying a percentage of his 
band’s earnings to a frozen-faced ban- 
dit named McCarg. Mobster McCarg 
does not take kindly to such reluc- 
tance on his part and starts roughing 
up some of Kelly’s boys before he gets 
around to the trumpeter himself. 
Tacked onto this main plot line is 
some business about McCarg’s § girl 
friend, a boozy chanteuse, who ends 
up in an asylum, and an even more ex- 
traneous business involving a wealthy 
but empty-headed socialite who de- 
velops the most incredible crush on 
Pete Kelly even after he dunks her in 
her own lily pond. Then, suddenly, 
in a burst of violence, everything is 
over and a sledgehammer is thumping 
Mr. Webb’s trademark Mark VII, into 
the final frame of film. 

Mr. Webb is still the master of the 
single expression but, again, he has 
relatively little to be exultant about 
between a gunman threatening to rub 
him out and a giddy heiress backing 
him into matrimony. Edmond O’Brien 
is sinister as McCarg, and Janet Leigh 
makes an attractive flapper. Peggy 
Lee (who also does a good straight 
acting and Ella Fitzgerald pro- 
vide some very welcome musical inter- 
ludes. But on your way out of the 
theater, you'll be talking about the 


who 


job) 


swell period atmosphere (if you're old 
enough to have the Roaring Twenties 
mean anything to you) which is exact 
right down to the dusty fringe on the 
lampshades.—Warner Brothers. 


IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER is an- 
other bright spoof from the pen of 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green who 
have been embellishing screen musi- 
cals for several seasons and have yet 
to lose their touch with the quick and 
the satirical. This time Comden and 
Green poke fun at television and par- 
ticularly at that brand of late-hour 
show in which a gooey M.C. loads 
down with gifts some oafish visitor 
whose personal story is chuckful of 
“heart.” In this case the M.C. is a 
very temperamental lady (Dolores 
Gray) whose switches from volcanic 
egotism to purring sweetness are a 
delight to behold. Her guests are three 
ex-Gl’s who have come to New York 
for a reunion ten years after VE Day. 
What began as a dismal flasco for the 
trio turns into a loud and brassy free- 
for-ali, full of noisy comradeship, be- 
fore their visit is over. Typical Com- 
den and Green touches include a 
delightful sequence in which the 
CinemaScope screen diminishes to 
postage stamp size while each man 
grumbles to himself, in tune to “The 
Blue Danube,” about the dullness of 
his two companions. Also, a fast and 
inventive number in which Miss Gray 
sings about unwelcome admirers who 
offer her uranium mines, Cadillacs, 
and minks. 

Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, and Michael 
Kidd are the three heroes and all but 
Mr. Kidd are treated royally in the 
choreographic and singing depart- 
ments. Miss Gray is devastating in her 
movie debut, and Cyd Charisse is com- 
paratively painless even in her in 
credible assignment as a lady brain- 
trust.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


THE AFRICAN LION is the latest in 
Walt Disney’s True-Life Adventure 
series and covers, as the title implies, 
the habits and habitat of the king of 
beasts. Since the lion has been the 
subject of so many nature films before 
this, and he is neither as cute nor as 
cuddly as some of Mr. Disney's earlier 
stars, The African Lion has its share 
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of side-trips to inspect the deportment 
of wildebeest, zebra, water buck, ele- 
phants, giraffes, and baboons, among 
many others. But, occasionally, Mr. 
Disney’s camera people, Alfred and 
Elma Milotte, get back to their subject 
and there are some truly unusual shots 
of lions at rest, at play, and on the 
prowl. 

As always, this kind of film takes 
enormous patience in order to catch 
enough diversified footage to keep the 
action moving. Few nature film pro- 
ducers, outside of the Swede, Arne 
Sucksdorff (The Great Adventure), do 
it as thoroughly as Disney. There is 
very little camera trickery here—an 
improvement over the earlier Disney 
nature films—and the lighter note of 
humor is restricted to the brisk com- 
mentary.—Buena Vista Films, 


TO HELL AND BACK, from an auto- 
biographical tome by Audie Murphy, 
is also acted by Mr. Murphy himself. 
The story of World War II’s most deco- 
rated hero—twenty-four citations in 
all—is simply told, without glamoriz- 
ing Mr. Murphy’s exploits and without 
overdoing the heroics. Born of share- 
cropper parents, Audie was left to 
care for his younger brothers and sis- 
ters when their mother died. His ex- 
traordinary courage and sound judg- 
ment pushed him along the line for 
promotion in eight major battles in 
Kurope and North Africa. 

The film records most of Murphy’s 
deeds in quasi-newsreel fashion and 
there is little superfluous “Hollywood” 
material used as padding. For having 
skirted around a conventional war- 
time romantic angle in the film, the 
producers are to be congratulated 
since it would be a great disservice to 
an American hero to soapsuds his life 
in this way. Mr. Murphy plays himself 
with modesty and charm, and his bud- 
dies are impersonated by Marshall 
Thompson, Charles Drake, Jack Kelly, 
and Paul Picerni. Universal-Inter- 
national, 


A RECENT Climax! show turned up 
with a variation on an already stttead- 
bare theme—the juvenile delinquent 
in modern society. This drama, “Deal 
a Blow,” was concerned with delin- 


WORLD 


quency, it is true, but the approach 
was a bit different in that its teen-age 
hero was not so much a delinquent as 
merely a thoughtless youth who got 
himself into a mess of trouble because 
he put his feet up on the back of a 
seat in a movie theater. The compli- 
cations which ensued when a petty- 
minded patron complained very nearly 
drove the poor lad into rebelling 
against all adult authority. His father 
was cold and unsympathetic; his 
mother, too ineffectual to know how 
to understand the boy. 

The show was well-paced, well-di- 
rected, and well-acted. It was better 
than most because it gave freshness 
and vitality to an overdone theme. 
James MacArthur was really excellent 
as the harassed juvenile, and Mac- 
donald Carey and Margaret Hayes 
played his parents. A splendid piece 
of acting came from Edward Arnold 
as a gruff, hard-bitten police sergeant 
endowed with more sense and heart 
than the boy’s parents. An unusually 
good show in a series which is gen- 
erally superior to most TV dramas. 


THE amount of publicity generated by 


The $64,000 Question is heaped so 
high that it would be safe to say that 
this show is the No, 1 topic of conver- 
sation in the country this summer. Its 
appeal for the American TV public is 
undeniable and any program which 
glues several million listeners to their 
television sets every Tuesday night 
cannot be brushed aside too lightly. 
The case of the Italian shoemaker, 
Gino Prato, is probably the most typi- 
cal to illustrate how this program has 
captivated the country. The rags-to- 
riches idea always appeals to Ameri- 
cans and is, indeed, part of our na- 
tional culture since we live in a 
country, probably the only one in the 
world, where such a step is possible 
in this materialistic age. Also, it gives 
Americans a terrific kick to see one of 
its humblest citizens astonish a lot of 
smart operators by knowing all the 
answers to a lot of questions they 
never even heard of. 

The real punch behind The $64,000 
Question lies not in the astronomical 
amounts of money doled out, but in 
the chance it gives to the average 
American citizen to show that, what- 
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ever his background or his social posi- 
tion or what have you, when it comes 
to what he has in his head, he is the 
equal of anybody, sponsor, viewer, and 
fellow contestant. 


THE COLGATE SUMMER COMEDY 
HOUR seems to have had a rocky time 
of it over the warm months since 
it has -been grabbing up whatever 
format came along to tide them over 
until things get settled in the fall. 
There were weeks of tired old vaude- 
ville acts, the opening of a new Conrad 
Hilton hotel, and even a musical show 
out in Long Island Sound. Toward the 
end of the season, the Coigate people 
really hit bottom when they turned 
their entire hour over to youngsters 
and asked the usually unruffled Charl- 
ton Heston to take charge of the mop- 
pets. Mr. Heston awfully 
to losing his composure on _ several 
occasions and, frankly, I sympathized 
with him all the way. 

Recitations by childen in your own 
living room (especially if they are 
your own children) may be pretty cute 
but invite several dozen 


came close 


kids up to a 


TV studio, tell them they’re going to 
have an audience in the millions, and 
encourage them to sing, tap-dance, and 
crack jokes and you have a problem 


on your 
should be 


hands. The Colgate crew 
reminded that the number 
of truly gifted child entertainers is 
really quite limited and every blue- 
eyed, curly-locked angel is not auto- 
matically a potential Bette Davis. Even 
the movies their and 


(bless wisdom 


4 


prudence) don’t turn up a Shirley 
Temple or a Jackie Cooper under every 
can of film. 


PEGGY MANN, a radio writer-novelist, 
recently tossed off a TV adaptation 
of her own book, A Room in Paris, 
which the Philco Playhouse did sev- 
eral weeks ago. I mention the show at 
this late date simply because it indi- 
cated how well-suited TV is to the 
personal and the intimate story (as 
much as CinemaScope and _ stereo- 
phonic sound are not) in which two 
people are the focal point of attention. 
In Miss Mann’s story, a struggling and 
not-very-talented American artist was 
frittering away his time in a pictur- 
esque Paris garret until he met a more 
level-headed, practical American girl 
who was doing some government work 
in the same city. The conflict was in- 
evitable once these two fell in love 
and nothing that happened  subse- 
quently surprised anyone but it was all 
done with tenderness, understanding, 
and considerable charm. And much 
of this charm came from the feeling 
of spatial limitation which is so typi- 
cal of television. On-.a wide-screen, 
all of the intimacy of the love story 
would have been destroyed, Outstand- 
ing in the cast was John Cassavetes, 
a dark, somber-looking young man, 
who was perfect as the disgruntled 
artist suddenly made to face the truth. 
Kathleen Maguire matched him scene 
for scene as the sensible girl with 
whom he was lucky enough to fall in 
love. 





BY Euphemia Van 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH. “I know 
that every good and excellent thing in 
the world stands moment by moment 
on the razor-edge of danger and must 
be fought for.” If this seemed pertinent 
in 1942, it is even more pertinent to us 
in 1955, and if the world is still on its 
axis in 1999 the line will still be a good 
one. Written in a vein of wisest non- 
sense we agree with the program that 
Thornton Wilder’s comedy is for the 
ages. Some of the first audiences in 
1942 were honestly bewildered; some 
left the theater full of indignation but 
now Mr. Wilder’s laurels fit firmer 
with the Nobel Prize and no cast 
which includes both Helen Hayes and 
Mary Martin can be taken flippantly. 
As a matter of fact, the original cast of 
the Fredric Marches, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Montgomery Clift and Florence 
Reed was a very fine one but it was a 
rare treat for New York to see this 
splendid revival which ANTA had sent 
to represent the American Theater in 
Paris along with Oklahoma, and Medea 
with Judith Anderson. 

The Skin of Our Teeth is a summary 
of the survival of the human race in 
recurring crises. Mr. Wilder has pic- 
tured in First Reader form what T. S. 
Eliot says of the eternal action and 
eternal patience which all must suffer 
that the pattern may subsist and the 
wheel may still turn, but with Wilder 
the transcendental symbolism of the 
wheel is transmuted into the wooden 
wheel which Mr. Antrobus has just in- 
vented. The eternal pattern, however, 
is suggested in linking suburban New 
Jersey with the Tertiary Period; the 
Atlantic City boardwalk with the 
Flood and Cain with the World Wars. 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


In Act I, Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus give 
shelter in their New Jersey home to 
Homer, the Muses and the Doctors of 
Law and Science when the glaciers of 
the Ice Age threaten the annihilation 
of the human race and the dinosaurs 
perish. In Act II, Mr. Antrobus has 
been elected President of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Mammals, 
Sub-division Humans, at a Convention 
in Atlantic City where they escape the 
Flood with their boy and girl and Sa- 
bina, their maid, who is the incarna- 
tion as a Bathing Beauty of the eternal 
temptress, Lilith. In Act If], Mrs. An- 
trobus and Gladys and her’ baby 
emerge from the cellar of their house 
in Excelsior, N. J., as Mr. Antrobus and 
Henry come back from the War and 
the world is at peace again. 

“When you’re at war,” says Mr. 
Antrobus, “you think about a better 
life, when you’re at peace you think 
about a more comfortable one.” Mr. 
Antrobus is afraid that he has lost the 
most important thing of all—the de- 
sire to begin again but it comes back 
to him with his books which Mrs. An- 
trobus has saved for him. 

In the hours of the night in the 
trenches, Mr. Antrobus used to think 
of the great philosophers whose ideas 
and thoughts are in the air around us 
and as embodiment of this fancy, LX 
o'clock crosses the stage quoting Spi- 
noza; X o’clock speaks for Plato; XI 
for Aristotle and at XII, it is the mes-' 
sage from Genesis: “In the beginning 
God created the Heavens and the Earth 
and the Earth was waste and void and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Lord said, Let there 
be light and there was light.” And then 
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to prove the endless flux, Sabina starts 
Act I again and advises everyone to go 
home. 

In the present production, the Hours 
recite their tremendous lines as they 
cross the stage according to the au- 
thor’s directions which means that 
some of the words are lost. In a Holly- 
wood revival in 1947, the Hours stood 
still as a spotlight played on them at 
the back of the stage and each sen- 
tence was given its full and splendid 
significance. Another innovation was 
that Sabina did not appear in Act I 
as a trig parlormaid—Miss Bankhead 
had worn black, Miss Martin now has 
a pink uniform—but, with the consent 
of Mr. Wilder, Miss Carol Stone had a 
nondescript dress more in keeping 
with suburban New Jersey but much 
less in keeping with the feather duster 
also mentioned in stage directions. 

Miss Helen Hayes has permitted no 
prompting of vanity to color her por 
trait of Mrs. Antrobus. She 
complete disguise as a 
dowdy. Her step is adamant, her 
sweatered shoulders squared. It: is 
only when she makes her speech! at 


assumes 


dominknt 


the Convention that she permits jhe 
roses on her toque to slip over one eye. 
She pleases not to stress her wedding 
ring but holds the audience breathless 
when she turns on Antrobus in Atlan- 


and Sabina 
“We're not 


tic City and tells him 
something about Woman. 
what you're all told and what you 
think we are. We're ourselves. And if 
any man can find one of us, he'll learn 
why the whole universe was set in mo 
tion. And if any man harm any one 
of us, his soul—the only soul he’s got 

had better be at the bottom of the 
ocean.” 

Miss Martin’s Sabina was delight- 
fully gay but never hard-boiled, sug- 
gesting that Lilith is more stupid than 
mean. Her debutante daughter, Heller 
Halliday, was prettily pert as Gladys 
while Don Murray violent 
than imaginative as Henry (Cain); 
Florence Reed, who created the role 
of Fortune Teller, again dominated the 
boardwalk in Act II with Cassandrian 
venom. George Abbott, stepping down 
from directorial heights to be George 
Antrobus, got lots of fun out of it. The 
baby dinosaur in its red sweater, was 
never more appealingly played than 


was more 


by Vinie Burrows. It was smart to 
make the dinosaur a girl. 

The sets by Polakov, costumes by 
Pons, lighting by Feder are all of the 
best, including Alan Schneider’s direc- 
tion. Salute to the company who of- 
fered our Salute to France!” 
VILLAGE WOOING, 
under a venerable colonnaded church 
on West 12th Street is the basement 
home of a modest but vigorous group, 
the Greenwich Mews Theater which 
neglected to change its name when it 
moved to the present edifice which 
the Village Presbyterian 
the Brotherhood Syna- 
are now the Theater's 


Tucked away 


houses both 
Church and 
gogue who 
Sponsors, 

Based on inter-racism, inter-faith 
and internationalism, the Greenwich 
Mews Theater, limited to 100 members, 
is not ambitious to promote either 
playwrights or actors but to provide 
intelligent and enlightening entertain- 
ment at a minimum rate. This past 
summer they offered what was very 
likely the New York premiére of 
Shaw’s ‘‘Comediettino for Two 
Voices,” Village Wooing, preceded -by 
some dramatized excerpts of Shaw’s 
theories on “Woman's Rights,” “War,” 
ete 

Village Wooing is a short play in 
Three Conversations in which the man 
is designated as A and the girl as Z, 
on the familiar Shavian theme of woo- 
ing being the woman’s prerogative. In 
this instance a “shop assistant” from 
a small village has won a newspaper 
prize and on her father’s advice has 
spent it all on a cruise on a luxury 
liner. “You will be poor all your life,” 
said her father, a man of letters (or 
“Now you have the chance 
of living at five thousand a year for 
four months. Don’t miss it—-have your 
fling for they can never take that away 
from you had it.” 

Z than proceeds to track down on 
deck an acidulous widower, A., a uni 
versity man who writes a chatty travel 
series, and teases him into a conversa 
tion. The obliging service of coinci- 
dence brings A to Z’s village on a 
walking tour and once in her shop, 
she wheedles him into buying it. 
Charmed with the practical and profi- 
table experience of shop-keeping, A is 


postman) 


once you've 
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maneuvered into telling Z to have the 
banns announced and she spells out 
for the Rector on the telephone: B for 
beauty; A for audacity; 2 NN’s for 
nonsense and S for singing—the near- 
est approach to sentiment, but which 
made us feel that A had underesti- 
mated Z’s village education when she 
put two B’s in banns, 

Well cast with a buxom blonde as Z 
and a sallow 
looking A, 
constant 


but rather distinguished 
the dialogue provoked a 
ripple of amusement. The 
theater was filled to capacity. 


MORNING’S AT 
Productions 
publicity 


SEVEN.—Proscenium 
which earned deserved 

winter with Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival, further distin 
guished itself with a remarkably neat 
revival of Paul Osborn’s delicately 
barbed study of small town atrophies 
in the thirty group. Each 
of the nine characters, so clearly 
sketched by Osborn, are just as deftly 
delineated by 
is as strong as 


last 


has 


over age 


a cast in which each one 
the whole. One may 
recall the quiet intelligence of Esther 
or the bland obtuseness of Homer but 
it is the complete union of each actor 
with his part which the 
comedy that animates every 
line. 

The back porches of two 
houses are the background 
them lives Carl, a retired 
trated plumber had always 
wanted to be a dentist. Carl has 
“spells” when he thinks about the den 
tist chair he will and then 


pinpoints 
almost 


modest 
In one of 
but frus 
who 


never see 


WORLD 


he leans his head against a tree. Carl’s 
only son, Homer, has been engaged for 
seven years to Myrtle, a young 
thing of thirty-nine but Homer can 
never make up his mind to leave home. 
On the next porch are Homer’s Aunts: 
Aunt Arry who lives with Aunt Cora 
and Aunt Cora who dreams of a home 
for herself and Uncle Theodore with- 
out Aunt Arry. Homer’s fourth Aunt, 
Esther, has married David, a professor 
who declares all his 
morons and forbids 
them. 

It is Myrtle who lets loose 
charge that churns the 
surface. Everyone had forgotten that 
Myrtle and Homer were really human. 
Myrtle’s news startles everyone’s con- 
science. Arry prepares to leave Cora; 
Carl lifts his head from the tree; the 
professor forgives Esther; Homer 
up. Browning's little Pippa 
might have blushed for Myrtle but Os- 
born’s title would seem to suggest that 
in the long run, “all’s right with the 
world.” If, Pippa adds, “God’s in His 


naive 


in-laws 
Esther to 


are 
visit 


a depth 
respectable 


Zrows 


heaven.” 

In 1939, the cast for 
Seven included Dorothy 
Effie Shannon as Esther, Russell Col- 
lins as Carl, Homer Alexander and 
Enid Markey as Homer and Mytle with 
fom Chalmers, Herbet Yost and Jean 
Adair. But the present company gives 
quite as understanding a performance 
under the direction of Warren Enters. 
rhe miniature set by John Cornell is 
a masterpiece of ingenuity. Af the 
Cherry Lane. 


Vorning’s at 
Gish as Arry, 








THE TREE OF MAN 

by Patrick White 

Viking. $4.50 
At the end of this long, haunting book 
the Parkers’ grandson resolves: “So he 
would write a poem of life, of all life, 
of what he did not know, but knew.” 
The Tree of Man, for all that its values 
remain humanist and become at times 
merely fatalistic, is a striking “poem 
of life.” Out of the most ordinary ma- 
terials, given depth by a symphonic 
interplay of evocative and emotional 
insights, this book fuses quiet, almost 
uneventful lives into a dramatic state- 
ment of major importance. Life for 
Stan and Amy Parker and for their two 
disappointing children is in large part 
revealed “through the deaf-and-dumb 
show of gesture that human beings 
carry on”; life becomes a “trying to 
establish a relationship that was final, 
and that other people would believe 
in.” 

Stan took Amy away from a hopeless 
shack in an Australian township to a 
shack he had built in the wilderness. 
In the course of their long years to- 
gether, other families move in nearby, 
and another township is established. 
Life for the Parkers, though hard, is 
not brutish. Inarticulate though they 
may be, they have thoughts and per- 
ceptions which, in omniscient author- 
ial fashion, Mr. White feelingly con- 
veys. Their daughter turns into a 
loveless snob and their son a rafflish 
character, a gambler and a thief. Their 
neighbors and the inhospitable Aus- 
tralian land itself, present one probs 
lem after another, yet the Parkers rise 
above everything by the sheer process 
of survival. 


NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


Amy’s unfaithfulness with a travel- 
ing salesman is the greatest betrayal 
of their lives. “Perhaps,” Amy said 
to Stan the first night’ they met, 
“there’d be a fossil or two you would- 
n't want to remember.” Leo, a fat man 
“thin inside his flesh,” is the fossil that 
Stan must forget as best he can. Once, 
early in their married lives, a stranger 
came and spent the night. When he 
left, Amy’s prize possession, a silver 
nutmeg grater, was missing. A lifetime 
later, when both are old, they find the 
grater; it was not stolen; just mis- 
placed. One feels that the unfulfilled 
possibilities in the lives. of Stan and 
Amy Parker were not so touch stolen 
from them as, in the busy forgetfulness 
of years, they were misplaced. 


THE BOND AND THE FREE 

by Charles Dunscomb 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
If there is one quality a reviewer must 
cultivate, it is that of avoiding pet 
hates or preconecived ideas. If, for 
example, he feels inclined to shudder 
at the thought of yet another Biblical 
novel, and if he has the conviction that 
no novel nowadays can be told in the 
form of letters, he will be ill-prepared 
to receive The Bond and the Free. 
For this Biblical novel, told in the form 
of eleven letters written between 27 
A.D. and 64 A.D.. is an altogether ri 
markable, astoundingly successful, 
book. 

Mr. Dunscomb uses a striking device 
for achieving that verisimilitude so 
necessary, and so ditlicult to come by, 
in the historical novel. The reader, in 
the very first pages, begine to believe 
in his narrator, Lavinia, @ fictitious 
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niece of Pontius Pilate. Lavinia is ur- 
bane, intelligent, very much the civil- 
ized Roman, yet alert and friendly to 
what she experiences in Judea. From 
believing in Lavinia, it is an easy step 
to believing in the rightness of touch, 
the reality in attitude, of her letters. 
“Then there is a nasty little daughter 
of Herodias by her first marriage, Sa- 
lome,” Lavinia observes in her second 
letter. When “Uncle Pontius” asks the 
historic question, “Are you the king of 
the Jews?’ Lavinia is there. She is 
also able to report on the martyrdom 
of Stephen and on the crucifixion of 
Peter in Rome. Other matters 
cerning her household and her hus 
band come in, of course, as part of a 
convincing picture and setting. La 
vinia’s reports of the growing Chris 
tian story are not “stunts” or awkward 
interpolations but are made part of the 
texture of her life. They lead, 
tically and inevitably, to the closing 
sentence of her final letter “We in 
Rome salute you, my dearest friend, 
and with you the Brethren in Phillipi. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit.” 


realis 


WATERFRONT 

by Budd Schulberg 

Random House. $3.95 
“There were subtle devices an outsider 
searcely would 
the left ear 


notice, a match 
signalling willingness to 
kick back a couple of dollars on the 
job or a tiny American flag pinned to 
a windbreaker lapel identifying the 
wearer as a member in good standing 
of the kick-back club. 

silent language of harbor 
Mr. Schulberg in 
passionate novel tellingly 
both the silent and raucous languages 
spoken on the waterfront. 
set in ai tictitious 
but 

the 


over 


This was the 
corruption,” 
this and 


wise com 


displays 


His story is 
New 
and 

know 


Bohegan in 


Jersey, every movie 


goer 
reader of newspapers will 
what area is really meant 
Waterfront is the product of beat 
pounding research, but it is no mere 
statistical study It begins 
in violent death, death casually 
dered by the black Irishman 
called himself “Johnny Friendly.” 
This is the story of Terry Malloy, the 
young tough who, at the instigation of 


his brother Charley the Gent, lured 


ends 
or- 


who 


young Joey Doyle to his death; at the 
end Terry “sings” to the authorities. 
In the economy of violence and mur- 
der, Terry and Charley the Gent are 
both killed gangster-style, victims of 
the most vicious racket this country 
has even seen. This is the story of 
Father Barry, too, a young priest who 
finds that victims of the system are his 
parishioners and his responsibility. 
For Father Barry there is progress, 
but only “in mere centimeters, pain- 
fully crawling forward.” In spite of 
its subject, Waterfront is a restrained 
and even a hopeful book. Mr. Schul- 
berg very wisely eschewed ultra- 
realism; he has not written a “dirty” 
book which could be shrugged off. A 
non-Catholic, he has written a novel 
which should be of special concern to 
Catholics, for reasons that pain- 
fully, distressingly obvious. 


has 


are 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND 

by Flannery O’Connor 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
't may be a minority report, but it is 
sincerely meant and rendered after 
much broc-*'ng, to find in these ten 
masterful and unpleasant short stories 
more, much more, than an exploita- 
tion of the grotesque. Miss O’Connor, 
it cannot be questioned, does belong 
to the contemporary Southern school, 
She, been bitten by Edgar 
Allen Poe. 

1 Good Man Is Hard to Find cer- 
tainly presents an abundance of vic- 
tims of grotesque fate and weird vil- 
lains. In one story an idiot girl is 
courted, then abandoned in a tavern 
on her wedding trip; the groom merely 
wanted a car he could drive into Mo- 
bile—it beat hitchhiking. In the title 
story a criminal, named “The Misfit,” 
lives up to his name by brutally mur- 
dering an entire family of motorists; 
his motive seems to be retaliation for 
the raising of Lazarus, for that act has 
“thrown everything off balance.” In 
another story there is the ritual seduc- 
tion wherein an itinerant Bible sales- 
man steals his victim’s artificial leg 
Even the one or two relatively pleas- 
ant stories have odd _ beginnings 
“General Sash was a hundred and four 
years old. He lived with his grand- 
daughter, Sally Poker Sash, who was 
sixty-two old and who prayed 


too, has 


years 
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every night on her knees that he would 
live until her graduation from college.” 
The General (who was a general, and 
who wasn’t) does and he doesn’t. 

Beyond the grotesquery and _ the 
symbolism, this reviewer finds in these 
diamond-hard, diamond-brilliant sto 
fiery rejection of Bible Beltism, 
of small, mean minds and small, mean 
ways. Interestingly enough, the critical 
touchstone is The final 
story, “The Person,” is a 
marvelous one not entirely 
which a displaced 
and the hired 
farm involved. 
MecIntvre has the word for the South 
of these stories when, in response to 
the priest’s remark, she observes that 
“there are no ovens here and no camps 
and no Christ Our Lord.” 


ries a 


Catholicism. 
Displaced 
parable, 
clear of course, in 
Pole, a_ priest, 
whites on a 


poor 


Mrs. 


are 


THE GENIUS AND THE GODDESS 

by Aldous Huxley 

Harper. 5 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, as everyone knows 
by now, is 


$2.49 


a dangerous man to agree 
with or disagree with. In The Genius 
and the Goddess so many 
made which believing 
be in agreement, and so many others 
are made to which scoffers would give 
assent, that one gives up as hopeless 
an attempt to define his philosophic 
line. Of course this eclecticism is its 
own definition. The Genius and the 
Goddess is about as cerebral as a novel 
could be, and yet it has pace and sus 
pense which are not intellectual alone 
Long after the event, and as a kind 
of “Christmas Eve ghost John 
Rivers tells a friend of his life 
as an “an Maartens,” when 
assistant to the brilliant 
Dr. Maartens, the “genius” of the title, 
and, under curious and indeed ma 
cabre «rcumstances, the lover of Mrs 
Maartens, the The great 
scientist was a hypochondriac, a “lu- 
minous idiot,” and, despite his bril 
liance, a “miserable little creature who 
needed flattery and reassurance and 
sex and a womb-substitute.” It is Mr 
Huxley's outrageous premise that Mrs 
Maartens can receive the 
the genius from his psychoso- 
matically caused grave illness only by 
becoming John’s mistress. The Wag 
nerian heroine is appropriately felled, 


points are 


with men will 


story,” 
close 
honorary 
he became 


“goddess.” 


“virtue” to 
save 


however, by a tragic accident caused 
by her daughter's resentment over the 
affair. Everything ends in a blaze of 
brilliant irony. One of the ironies is 
the reader’s indecision as to whether 
this book fits the author’s definition of 
fiction (‘it makes much 

or reality (it makes sense’). 


too 


“never 


sense’) 


THE LARK SHALL SING 

by Elizabeth Cadell 

Vorrow, 23.00 
\ celebrated Thurber asks 
what happened to the old-fashioned 
love story, with the implication there 
can be no answer. Well, the 
novel is rarely met with these 
days, but it still exists, And it is at its 
best in the capable hands of Mrs. Ca 
dell, a writer who seems to enjoy the 
presence of pleasant, well-behaved, in 
The Lark Shall 
“old-fashioned” only in the 
sense of its social values; its 


cartoon 


love- 
story 


genious characters. 
Sing 1s 
genial 
and their problems are 
much up to the minute. 

This is saga time in the lives of the 
six Waynes, Lucille, 
For a 
among 

their 
Nicholas is 


people very 


ranging from 
Dominic, nine. 
been scattered 
following 
mother’s death. 
just out of the British army; Julie, ten, 
is the terror of Sister lenatius and the 
convent Roselle and Simon 
quiet and unwacky. 
When Lucille writes to the others that 
is selling Wood Mount, their fine 
old home, they all, independently and 
unknown to the others, descend upon 
Greenhurst. In their return they vari 
ously involve a retired nurse, an Italian 
brush salesman, and a famous movie 
star. Mrs. Cadell unscrambles as dex 
terously as she scrambles, and all ends 
on a high and hilarious note 


twenty 
year 


four, to 
they have 
relatives or at 
widowed 


jobs, 


school 


are relatively 


THE WINE 
by Robert Wilder 
Putnam £3.95 
The Wine of Youth is a slick, snigger 
ing, utterly preposterous scramble and 
sprawl of events purporting to tell 
the story of Texas. Oh, the oil wells 
are there, the fabulous wealth and free 
and often engaging manners, the sense 
that life can be 
for the favored and the extremely rich 
jsut Mr. Wilder’s Texas serves merely 


OF YOUTH 


” 


“a continuous party 
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as backdrop for the high spirits, 
mostly sexual, of his pasteboard char 
acters. Despite passages calculated to 
place these events in historical and 
sociological patterns, The Wine of 
Youth is nothing more than a romp up 
and down the primrose path in the 
spirit of low bedroom fares 

This is the story of Kevin Costello, 
son of a brawling Irishman with a 
vision, the hope of being the biggest 
damn contractor in Texas 
Costello teamed up with Luis Carva 
jal, rum-runner brothel-keeper, 
to further his Some 
apart, both Francis and Luis are mur- 
dered by a gunman hired from Mexico, 
Kevin, the white-headed boy, 
a vast fortune. 
amorous 


Francis 


and 


dreams. years 


inherits 
He is mostly seen at his 
adventures, though, with 
Shannon Lathrop, the girl who works 
her way through being a 
call girl in the Moana, 
the divorcee wife. 
What is to take is the 
fatuous ending After the unvarn- 
ished realism of the rest of the book, 
the final pages are devoted to a stickily 
sentimental reconciliation, one appal 
lingly fraudulent in the light of what 
has gone before. 

And a word about the bogus Catho- 
lic background here; it is best reflected 
in the advice the priest gives Kevin to 
“go look for your wife (the previously 
divorced Moana), 


college by 
summers, and 
who becomes his 


hardest of all 


boy " 


SOEUR ANGELE AND THE 
EMBARRASSED LADIES 

by Henri Catalan 

Sheed & Ward. 2.50 
Soeur Angéle, a Sister of Charity back 
begging in France for her hospital in 
Jerusalem, is one of the most delight- 
ful and piquant women ever: to walk 
onto a printed page and take command 
One discovers, in no time at all, that 
not long ago she was a’ brilliant medi- 
cal student and has her M.D. Circum- 
stances quickly her to the dis- 
covery that she has remarkable talents 
as a detective as well. For there 
is, innocently and serenely 
see her cousin, the d’Orchais, 
and all the while the baron is being 
noisily murdered upstairs 

Unlike the ladies in the title, Soeur 
Angéle is never embarrassed. It bothers 
her not at all that she must circum- 
vent the law a little (in removing 
packets of letters from the baron’s 
safe, letters that would compromise 
the ladies of the baron’s intimate ac- 
quaintance). The worldly—the bar- 
on’s mistresses and other futile and 
amoral people among whom she 
moves to unravel the mystery, are 
much more discomforted by good than 
is by their evil. 

This book is quite a surprise; what 
might have been insipid Gallic 
verve and tang. 


for ce 
she 


waiting to 
saron 


she 


has 


FEM oie New Books 


A ROCKING HORSE CATHOLIC 

by Caryll Houselande: 

Sheed & Ward %2.50 
Though she had extremely 
poor health for a number of 
Caryll Houselander’s 
came as a shock to her many readers 
in America. Coupled with it was the 
startling discovery that she was fifty 
three years old. Admittedly, this is not 
a venerable age, but everything about 
Miss Houselander, even the pencil self- 


been in 
years, 


death in 1954 


portraits that occasionally accompa- 
nied her work, contributed to an in- 
eluctable air of youth. As Monsignor 
Ronald Knox said in the London Tab 
let at the time of her death, “In all she 
wrote, there was a candour as of 
childhood; she seemed to see every- 
thing for the first time, and the driest 
of doctrinal considerations shone out 
like a restored picture when she had 
finished with it.” Readers of The Pas- 
sion of the Infant Christ, The Reed of 
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God and even the quite-out-of-charac- 
ter psychological study, Guilt, cannot 
but reaffirm this statement. 

Received into the Church when she 
old, herself 
a “rocking-horse” Catholic  sinee, 
strictly speaking, she was not a “cra- 
die” Catholic. That a childlike quality 
should be her- most memorable trait is 
truly remarkable when we read of the 
bizarre and often cruel upbringing she 
had in Brighton. Her parents, who 
were of no particular religious allegi 
ance at the time, had her baptized in 
the Roman Catholic Church chiefly on 
the advice of an agnostic family friend. 
rhrough a stormy 


was SIX years she calls 


adolescence of in 
credible English convent schools, seri 
ous ill health and the separation of 
her parents, the influence of the agnos 
tic, an urbane, cultured Englishman 
known to her as “Smoky,” was a check 
on her emotional imbalance. In young 
adulthood she already weak 
ened with family and with 
the Church she knew. When 
she riches of the 
liturgy in an rite and experi 
enced, almost physically, the abiding 
presence of Christ in men, she re- 
turned to become one of Catholicism’s 
most lucid spokesmen. 

At three distinct 
life, Caryll Houselander 
ences that border on the 
In a characteristically unassuming 
way these not emphasized, but 
they enable us to see through the eyes 
of one was not a child of her 
century. Mary P. Bropy. 


severed 
ties her 
scarcely 
the 
eastern 


rediscovered 


her 
experi 


moments in 
had 


miraculous, 
are 


Ww ho 


AMBASSADOR IN CHINA: 

The Life of Bishop Patrick Joseph Byrne 
by Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, M.M. 
Kenedy. $3.50 

BISHOP OF THE WINDS 
by Most Rev. Gabriel Breynat, O.M.I 
Kenedy. $3.75 

Although the record of Church's 

mission through the often 

won admiring tributes from outsiders, 

Pope Pius XII in 1951 declared that 

during the preceding quarter century 

the missionary movement had gained 
greater momentum than ever before 
in the annals of Christian missions 

It is with these splendid years that 

the two books named above deal; and 

each of them honorable 


the 


ages has 


deserves an 


place in our rapidly expanding mis- 
sionary literature One comes from the 
late Patrick Joseph Byrne, Maryknoll 
Missioner; the other, an autobiogra- 
phy, comes from an Oblate of Mary 
Immaculate, the late Gabriel Breynat. 
Both authors are bishops. 

The first-named book, based largely 
on Bishop Byrne’s letters and diaries, 
has been put together skillfully by 
Bishop Lane, Superior General of 
Maryknoll. Despite the fact that in 
recent years we have grown so accus 
tomed to tales of suffering, 
will be moved by 


readers 
its intimate picture 
of an apostolic man, born in Washing 
ton, D. C., who died in a Communist 
prison in Korea. Zealous, uncomplain- 
ing, never daunted by threats or by 
violence, he kept at his work until 
worn out by hunger, illness and brutal 
treatment, he passed away in a filthy 
hut, saying to his fellow missionaries, 
“Next to the grace of the priesthood, 
| look on it as the greatest privilege of 
my life to have been able to suffer with 
you for Christ.” 

The second book comes 
Frenchman who passed a 
century as a missionary 


from a 
whole half 
in the desolate 
wintry region of northwestern Canada, 
living as the natives do, fishing and 
hunting for his daily food. At times 
the temperature fell to 47 degrees be 
low zero; and once, part of the mis- 
sionary’s frostbitten toe had to be am 
putated by a handyman, 
for the occasion. 


summoned 
Traveling to and fro 
to serve the spiritual needs of super 
stititious, ignorant and often hostile 


Indians and Eskimos, he writes pages 
which make these little-known people 


and his book becomes a 
source of detailed in- 
formation with regard to languages 
and customs not intimately known 
even to professional anthropologists. 
Josepu McSoruey, C.S.P. 


come alive; 
documentary 


THE HILLS WERE LIARS 

by Riley Hughes 

Bruce. %3.25 
Riley Hughes’ first novel is of the 
genre of 1984 and Brave New World, 
with perhaps a closer affinity in its 
moral outlook to Lord of the World. 
Since fictional glimpses into the future 
exert an undeniable fascination upon 
the average reader, Mr. Hughes has 
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from the outset won over a large part 
of his audience to what he is going to 
say. While the moral climate of The 
Hills Were Liars is \ess materialistic 
than either Orwell or Huxley, Mr. 
Hughes does not as yet possess quite 
their mastery of plot convolutions. 
Through his hero, Kevin, the author 
goes about examining the utter chaos 
of New York City (and, in a broader 
sense, of modern civilization without 
God), and then develops his theme 
(the indestructibility of the Church 
even under the most appalling circum- 
stances) by interweaving symbols of 
Church and State. The Church re- 
mains intact under the guidance of 
Pope Paschal III and several surviving 
bishops, while the State rests in 
Kevin's hands. The conflict between 
good and evil continues, though, with 
their battle against Mr. Hughes’ vil- 
lain, the Afflicted One. Equipped with 
a plot which is rather intriguing, Mr. 
Hughes’ waters down some of his ten- 
sion by his inclusion of too much sym- 
bolism which is merely confusing and 
by a rather distracting looseness of 
incident in the first half of the book. 
However, Mr. Hughes’ “new” approach 
to his subject—that even the man of 
the future will have a soul very 
nearly compensates for his technical 
failures and The Hills Were Liars 
makes a worthwhile addition to the 
shelf of novels which look so appre- 
hensively at tomorrow. 
NICHOLAS MACMILLAN, 


THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 

by Justus George Lawler 

Newman. 83.00 
The primacy of the spiritual is the 
theme of this book which is a collec- 
tion of essays on certain aspects of 
Catholic thought that are of special 
interest in our time. The author, a 
layman who teaches religion in St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, did not 
intend his treatment of any of a half- 
dozen subjects to be either exhaustive 
or definitive; but he has succeeded in 
making his remarks generally illumi- 
nating and stimulating. 

The first essay, entitled “The Loss 
of Continuity,” exposes the tragic re- 
sults of a defection from that living 
Christian tradition which is the teach- 
ing of the Church. “Our age is present 


’ 


in history,” writes Mr. Lawler, “like 
an eager adolescent who sees all things 
in the light of his own limited experi- 
ence.” This negation of tradition is 
viewed as a sign of the gradual con- 
quest of spirit by matter in that it is 
a passage from unity and simplicity to 
division and multiplicity. Strangely 
enough, as the author claims in an- 
other provocative study, modern reli- 
gious can fall into a similar error by 
failing to notice where their current 
practices conform or are at variance 
with the essential traditions of their 
community. Under the guidance and 
even the urging of the Church, reli- 
gious should try to determine “what 
derives from the very nature of their 
institute and what is merely the result 
of the temporal conditioning by the 
religious and social structure of the 
period when it was established,” vigor- 
ously maintaining the spirit of their 
community but being willing to cast 
off what is merely a temporal shell. 

The education and training of youth, 
Christian marriage, and the liturgy 
are some of the other topics discussed. 
The last essay, “Reflections on Gene- 
sis,” does not seem to measure up to 
the rest of the material in this interest- 
ing and worthwhile book. 

Joun H. Ziecier, C.S.P. 


THE VOICE OF THE DESERT 

by Joseph Wood Krutch 

Sloane. %3.75 
A distinguished literary scholar and 
naturalist in a happy combination of 
talents has interpreted with exuberant 
enthusiasm the rich life of the So- 
noran Desert in Arizona. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, long associated with univer- 
sity life in the East, is a rather recent 
arrival on the desert scene. Settled in 
Tucson, he is happiest when inquiring 
into and making observations on the 
habits of other creatures who 
home in the desert. 

Even the non-professional observer 
of natural phenomena will enjoy the 
beauty and delicacy with which such 
things as cacti and toadlets are ani- 
mated in print by a man who is pat- 
ently in love with the desert. While 
he is at great pains to define the na- 
ture and area of his explorations and 
observations so that he may escape the 
raised eyebrow of the “pure” scientist, 


are at 
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Dr. Krutch apparently feels less com- 
punction in the philosophical sphere. 
Identifying himself as a “metabiolo- 
gist,” he often inadvertently perhaps, 
finds himself floundering in shifting 
sands when he essays the role of phi- 
losopher, per se, leaving aside his role 
as “philosopher of the desert.” 

One cannot but be captivated by his 
enthusiasm for his desert retreat with 
its hidden balm for soul and body, 
especially when the telling is as re- 
freshing as desert rain. 

Mary P. Bropy. 
MUSIC: NOW AND THEN 

by Ashley Pettis 

Coleman-Ross. 
Father Ashley 
Rome a year 
theological 


$3.75 

Pettis was ordained in 
last spring, after 
studies at the Beda Col- 
This event climaxed his already 
varied career in America as pianist, 
composer, critic, author and lecturer. 
He founded and directed for many 
years the Composers’ Forum, which in 
turn aided the rise of many prime 
musical lights in this country. He is 
a man of many talents and 
perience, which he is now using as a 
faculty member of Saint John Vianney 
Seminary in Ohio. 


ago 


lege. 


much ex- 


“To what uses has man put one of 


9? 


the noblest gifts of the Almighty?” is 
the question Father Pettis asks in his 
introduction, and answers by 
paring music today with music in 
biblical times. He surveys briefly the 
music of the present and finds almost 
nothing good in it. The concert field 
is “commercialized”; “the public is a 
huge all-consuming mouth, always to 
be filled—for “By virtue of 
radio, never the history of 
the human many people 
listen to so so-called music, to 
their esthetic damnation, and to so 
much ‘good’ music, superficially.” 
Records, Hollywood, opera, orches- 
tras, music education, composition 
and so on—all fields are touched, and 
all found wanting. 

But the consideration of Biblical 
music is quite different. There we find 
analysis of the kinds of 
music in the Bible and their use. And 
this is the appraisal: “Music in Bibli- 
cal times was not considered an art, « 
thing of vanity and enjoyment in times 


com- 


a price.” 
before in 
race did so 
much 


a concise 


of leisure, practiced by seekers of 
fame and fortune. It was clearly in- 
stituted for the preservation of man 
and the glory of God, and in this dual 
service its potentalities were realized 
and cherished.” 

The book’s thesis is interesting, as is 
the author’s discussion of it, but sev- 
eral objections can validly be raised. 
A comparison of Biblical music, which 
is essentially religious, with the secu- 
lar music field of the present consti- 
tutes begging the question. Religious 
music, now and then might be a more 
fair topic. Also, there is much, much 
good in present-day musical life; it 
should at least have been mentioned. 
The picture simply is not all black on 
one side and all white on the other. 
Perhaps Father Pettis has been too 
close to the scene. 

This is a challenging book as it 
stands, but it might be more valuable 
if limited to music in the Scriptures. 
For there, in spite of an occasional un- 
fortunate touch (e.g., the association 
of the term “strip tease” with David's 
dance before the Ark), Father Pettis 
has given us a good clear, detailed 
treatment. Rev. RicHarp Curtin, 


FOR MORE VOCATIONS 

by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 

Bruce. $3.75 
Father Godfrey Poage may not be na 
tionally acknowledged as the outstand 
ing authority on vocation work in this 
country, but certainly he must be 
reckoned as one of the top candidates 
for this honor. His latest book adds 
another to the growing list of his 
publications in an important field. 

To the writing of this volume Father 
Godfrey brings a long and varied ex- 
perience in vocational guidance and 
counselling. To make sure that his 
ideas and suggestions are not too per- 
sonal or limited, he has made it a point 
to obtain help from every authority in 
the field, and to quiz him on his way 
of treating the problems here pre- 
sented. The result is a vital approach 
to many vocational problems 
methods of interesting interviewing 
and judging prospects for the reli 
gious life which is not only theologi- 
cally sound but is filled with practical 
advice for the priest, teacher and lay- 
man. 
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The author speaks with the autho: 
ity of many years of study and 
valuable experience, yet he- 
“talks down” to the reader. There is 
a helpful index as well as a fine bibli 
ography, including some of the best 
books available on the subject of reli 
gious vocations. The practical sugges- 
tions quoted from many authorities in 
this field make the book of even wider 
interest to all concerned in furthering 
and fostering vocations. 

Hanoy Powers, C.S.P. 


much 
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THE SELF AND THE DRAMAS 
OF HISTORY 

by Keinhold Niebuhr 

Scribner's. %3.75 
The foremost American Protestant 
theologian here studies the self in its 
relation to itself, to others and to God. 
These relationships, or dialogues, be 
come what Niebuhr calls dramas when 
they precipitate action of 
on a historical plane. 

The volume is interesting as a revel 
ation of the working of the Protestant 
mind, or at least of that section of 
Protestantism influenced by Niebuhr. 
Niebuhr opens up new vistas on the 
historical scene, and he debunks the 
utopias of humanitarians who ignore 
Original Sin, but his conclusions are 
quite unacceptable to Catholics gen- 
erally. For he starts out from an 
essentially Lutheran premise about the 
feebleness and corruption of human 
nature. His complaint is that the Cath- 
olic Church has exalted and puffed up 
this miserable human nature. He 
claims that it has exalted man’s mind 
too much by imposing Aristotle on 
simple Biblical ethics, and that the 
whole system of Natural Law found 
in St. Thomas is clearly a substitution 
of rational ontology for Biblical mo 
rality. Moreover, the Catholic Church 
has unduly magnified the authority of 
the Papacy which he naturally con 
siders a purely human construction. 

The Catholic Church is fully aware 
of the corrupting vice of pride but it 
is also aware of the capacities of hu 
man nature redeemed by Christ. I 
fear that it may be said of Niebuhr, 
as it was said of Luther, that he does 
not fully understand the doctrine that 
the Word was made Flesh. 

Joun B, SHEERIN 
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WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 

by Rt. Rev. James P. Kelly 

and Mary T. Ellis 

Kenedy. $2.50 
After the Protestant revolt in the six- 
teenth century the Church was com- 
pelled to construct an apologetic that 
would defend its organization and its 
teaching against the attacks of the in- 
novators. Now Protestantism 
reaped the fruits of its rejection of 
authority. These fruits have been a 
multiplication of sects and an empty- 
ing out of doctrinal content. Some 
denominations still maintain certain 
fundamental truths, but the march is 
toward a liberalism that makes a 
virtue of indifference. Because of this, 
the old apologetic is largely out of 
order and a new one which offers 
order for confusion and substance for 
shadow is far more 
from this point of view that Msgr. 
Kelly and Mary T. Ellis have written 
a short, but instructive book on what 
the Church teaches. 

It is a book addressed to the increas- 
ingly representative non-Catholic 
on matters 
mind even 
entirely 
which 


has 


effective. It is 


who, 
empty 
have an 


religious, has an 
when he does not 
open mind It is a book 
will also provide profitable 
reading for many Catholics. In addi- 
tion it has an excellent bibliography of 
books and pamphilets to which one can 
turn for amplification of any indi- 
vidual subject. Concise, simple and to 
the point, it is highly recommended 
for readers who like easy reading, 
and for priests engaged in the work of 
instruction. 
Joun B. Keatine, C.S.P. 

TRUE MORALITY AND ITS 
COUNTERFEITS 

by Dietrich Von 
Alice Jourdain 
McKay. $3.50 
Doctor Von Hildebrand’s second book 
in an ethical trilogy continues to 
throw a magnificient spotlight on the 
central moral problem of our 
Having illuminated the broad 
sophical principles and values. of 
Christian Morality in Christian 
Ethics, he now turns to the task of 
underlining and correcting the errors 
and sophistries of the existentialist 
system which termed “cir- 


Hildebrand with 


time. 
philo- 


has been 
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cumstance ethics and sin mysticism.” 
The author brings his painstaking Books for Fall 
and serious manner to this task. Tear- 
ing away the sheaths of error in the 
system examined, he reverently evalu Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
ates the residual seeds of truth it con- By Ferdinand Valentine, O. P.—The life of 
tains, while he places the full error ther McNabb, ©. P., one of the most dramath 
against the total truth which he de- eee eee Se cee See 
fends under the title of Christian 
Ethics. Such a work is essential in an 
anthropomorphic and = sensate age 
which long has been endeavoring to ~ ¥ = > eee Tp eee -pem 
salvage depersonalized man by recast- nes an atemned passages fron ie Sent Ge 
ing moral principles to fit a world . ee oe 2 oo 
which has dethroned God, turned its $2.75 
back on Reason, and has considered 
only man and his subjectivity in the 
center of its culture, 
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Veditations on the Sunday Gospels 








Dogmatic Theology 


In this morass of earnestness and Vol. I: The True Religion 
confusion, of yearning and frustration, By Msgr. G. Van Noort, trans. and revised b 


of novelty and despair, of creativity John J. Castelot, SS. and William R. Murphy 


5.5 The first English translation of the wide 
and retrogression, Professer Von Hil Tract d 


admired tus de Vera Religione While a 


debrand brings a timeless moral phi- urately adhering to the original, the translator 
losophy couched in an implacably comnts i aa een A fh A 
serious style. He bids modern man to $6.50 
consider God and the natural law in 
order to preserve human nature. He 
defines, he distinguishes, he analyzes, Christian Spirituality 
he investigates, he discusses, he illus- Vol. IV: From Jansenism to Modern 
trates, and finally he concludes and Times 
compares. This is critical analysis in By Pierre Pour trans Donald Att 
the best tradition. Those who read his | 7ete*— i= (he Saal volsme OO ee wo 
book should be able to recognize the heresies that have had so deep an influence on the 
moral counterfeits which are delug ite ae —— 
ing the market places of thought in 
the world today. 

It is scarcely possible to overprais¢ 
such a service in a day when “the rt Nesh, S.}.—Vivid recollections by the 
sinnner assumes the role of the hero” author of the “Prie-Dieu Book m places and 

the H Land. /llustrated $2.50 

and the saint bears the stigma of 
mediocrity both in literature and in 
life. 

Early in the book, Von Hildebrand 
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Phe Friendship of Christ 


; By Robert Hugh Benson—A series of sermor 
carefully traces the reasons for the imple and direct in their appeal, developing the 


: nany-faceted theme of Christ the Ideal and Ab 
popularity of circumstance ethics and 4 mee mh 
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sin mysticism. He detests mediocrity, 
pharisaism, moral timidity, self-right- 
eousness, and hypocricy no less than The Women of the Bible 
the existentialists, but to this list of By Michesl Cardiac] von Veulheber, edited 1 
hates he adds blindness to sin and jredan Keogh, 5.D Accepting the principle 
that example is better than precept the auth 
pride. draws these portraits of women from the Bible and 
He bids his readers to look to God ets tell f ! 
as well as to their own natures and to 
understand the fact that most often 
the letter and the spirit of God’s laws 
are identical. He insists that freedom = ahaa tend gees oF 
of spirit is not to be found in the rHE NEWMAN PRESS 
seamy avenues of moral licentiousness. Westminster, Maryland 
Stressing moral obligation and the sig- 
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nificance of action, Dr. Von Hilde- 
brand points to the hierarchy of 
values necessary to preserve true per- 
sonalism and to keep intact humility 
and contrition in man as he confronts 
his God. 

In this manner, the tragic 
of sin mysticism and the true Chris- 
tian attitude toward sinners are bal- 
anced in a seale of penetrating criti- 
cism, A review of the basic errors of 
circumstance ethics and a comparison 
of these with the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christian Morality round out a 
study which should give a death blow 
to a counterfeit morality 
torical and emotional plausibility is 
misleading many sincere’ people. 
True Morality and Its Counterfeits is 
a book for the library of every Catholic 
home. Rev. Necson W. LoGaAt. 


confusion 


whose rhe- 


THE AGE OF ANALYSIS: 
Twentieth Century Philosophers 
by Morton White 
Houghton-Miffliin. $3.00 
A much better title for this book would 
have been “The Age of Confusion.” 


It would be far more descriptive of the 


effect that the 
losophers, selected by 
ton White of 
influential in 


writings of these phi- 
Professor Mor- 
Harvard as the most 
twentieth-century 
thought, have had upon the intellec- 
tual life of our times. All in all they 
represent as fine a collection of wan- 
derers in unreality and masters of con- 
fusion that you will find anywhere. 

The commentary by the author is 
quite slanted in favor of the views of 
the logical analytical tradition in mod- 
ern philosophy. Generally indicative 
are his words about Bertrand Russell: 
“No philosopher has had a more salu- 
tary influence on the intellectual life of 
the twentieth century.” Personally, I 
hope that we are spared any more such 
salutary influences 

Professor White attempts to divide 
the works of the philosophers chosen 
into three groups. He begins with the 
works of those “philosophers who try 
to see the world in terms of a central 
concept which is to organize all their 
attitudes and beliefs.” In 


this section 


WORLD 


he places Bergson, Groce, Santayana, 
Whitehead and Sartre. Then come the 
practical men, the men whose works 
make up “a characteristically Ameri- 
can movement in philosophy,’ the 
pragmatists, Dewey and James. In the 
final section are the works of the men 
who are sparking the “most lively and 
important tendency in philosophy to- 
day,” the logical empiricists, Kussell, 
Carnap and Wittgenstein. 

No doubt the book serves the pur- 
pose of giving a good sample picture 
of what is going on in modern philoso- 
phy. For those interested in the in- 
tellectual life of American universities, 
it is also a grim reminder of what kind 
of philosophy is being taught in most 
philosophy classes across the nation. 
For those who hold to the Christian 
Faith, it is not a happy picture. In 
general, the majority of these philoso- 
phers look upon traditional metaphys- 
ics aS so much moonshine and cob- 
webs. To many there is no such thing 
as the spiritual; the only reality is the 
physical world. Few would admit to 
the existence of any objective norm 
of morality or to the existence of the 
natural law. I doubt if any, except 
perhaps Bergson in his last days, 
would admit the existence of a Per- 
sonal God or the objective truth of 
religion. And these are the men who 
seek to clarify the problems of life for 
the students of our day. 

If you take a good look at the ideas 
expressed by the learned philosophers 
in this book, it should come as no 
surprise to learn that more than one 
enthusiastic student who entered his 
philosophy class looking for some help 
in solving the ultimate problems of his 
life and looking for some degree of 
that wisdom which he understood 
philosophy was to give, has come away 
disillusioned and bewildered. In my 
experience on university campuses 
through the years, one thing has be- 
come clear: a student will do better to 
look elsewhere for wisdom than in the 
writings of most of our modern phi- 
losophers such as those contained in 
this book. 


J. Eowarp Neuoent, C.S.P. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE 
JESUIT UNDERGROUND, by William 
Weston. Translated by Philip Cara- 
man, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$4.00). This book has a unique appeal. 
Written by one of those devoted Jesuits 
who kept the faith alive in England 
during the days as savage as they 
were spacious of “great Elizabeth,” 
it tells of the sixteen years he spent in 
prison, including four in the Tower of 
London. Few books written on the 
men and women who suffered for con- 
science sake during the English perse- 
cutions, have quite the intimate and 
personal tone of these pages. They 
are supplemented with helpful notes 
and several illustrations. 

THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB, 
by Josef Schilligen. Translated by 
David Heiman (Newman, $2.50). This 
is the true story of a Catholic Japanese, 
Dr. Paul Nagai, who, after devoted 
and dangerous work among the sur- 
vivors of the destruction of Nagasaki 
in 1945, was honored by the Japanese 
government as a national hero and by 
the Holy Father for his heroic services 
to the helpless. During his life he was 
recognized as the outstanding scientist 
and, in some respects, the most influ- 
ential person in Japan. He died after 
exposure to irradiation suffered in 
aiding the stricken people of Nagasaki. 

THE LIFE OF SAINT DOMINIC 
SAVIO. by Saint John Bosco (Sale- 
siana Publishers. $2.75). Here is one 
of those rare books —the life of a saint 
written by another saint and com- 
mented on by a third saint (Pius X). 
Published a little less than a hundred 
years ago, it has gone through some 
nine editions; and it has been trans- 
lated into all the European languages 
except Russian. It embodies that spirit 
of eternal youth which characterized 
both Don Bosco himself and the ordi- 
nary-looking boy of whom he wrote. 

ST. FRANCIS SOLANUS: APOSTLE 
TO AMERICA, by Fanchoén Royer (St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $%2.50). The 
Spanish Franciscan, who moved for- 
ward so swiftly into a position of 
leadership among his brother mission- 
aries in sixteenth century South 
America, possessed the varied appeal 


of an eloquent preacher, and a strict 
ascetic. He was a true son of his 
patron saint in his love of animals 

perhaps also in the spirit which led 
him to dance for the glory of God, and 
to play tricks on inquisitive people. 
Built upon careful study and written 
in simple, familiar style, these chapters 
are well calculated to fulfill the gifted 
author’s intention of increasing the de 
votion to the saint of whom she writes. 
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Catholicism, Protestantism and Capital 
(Fanfani) 160 
Experience (Mouroux) 158 
Christian Maturity (Donohue) 318 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner (Morison) 480 
Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain 
(Gsovski, ed.) 479 
Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell 315 
Communism, Conformity and Civil Lib 
(Stouffer) 316 
Concise Dictionary of Ancient History 
(Woodcock, ed.) VI, 
Confusion Twice Confounded (Brady) 
Conquest by Man (Herrmann) 
sazin) 
(Masters) 
Crossbowman’s Story 
and the 
Crusade in Asia 
Dante Monarchy 
Letters 
Day Lincoln Was Shot 
Day of leckoning de 
Development of 
simons, ed.) 
Dignity of the Human 
English Church inthe 
(Pantin) 
Essays on the Priesthood 
Meinrad Seminary) 
Eternal Woman (von le Fort) 
Excelsior (Bonner) 
Father Vikenty (Chavchavadze) 
Fatima in the Light of History 


General of 


ism 
Christian 


erties 


Constance 
Coromandel! 
(Millar) 
Shadow (Hill) 
(Romulo) 
and Three 


Crown 
Political 


(Bishop) 
Toledano) 
Historiography Fitz 
Person 


14th 


(Cronan 
Century 


(Alumni of St 


(Bro 
chado) V, 


Fifth Amendment 
Five Decades ©’Connor) 
Five Devils of Kilmainham 
Flesh and Blood (Mauriac) 
Four Rivers of Paradise (White) 
Fra Angelico and His Times (Argan) 


Today (Griswold) 


(McCullough) 
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rortora, Vincent R 
Van Hoek, 
Van Kersbergen, Lydwine 
Walters, Sister Annette, C.S.J 
Wickersham, Hon. Vicor 
Wyatt, Euphemia VR 

65, 147, 


Kees 


viewed 


France Against Herself (Luethy) 479 
From Lexington to Liberty (Lancaster).V, May 
From the Other Side (Jeffries) 319 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A (Aldrich) 
Gift From the Sea (Lindbergh) 
Girl’s Journey (Bagnold) ; 
Golden String (Griffiths) 155 
Good Shepherd (Forester) 229 
Grand Man (Cookson) 230 
Haiti: The Black Republic (Rodman).V, July 
Heaven Was Not Enough (O'Hara) 396 
History of Israel (Ricciotti) 395 
History of St Meinrad Archabbey 
(Kleber) 240 
History of the Catholic Church, Vol. VII 
(Mourret-Thompson) V, August 
History of the Diocese of Brooklyn: 1853 
1953 (Sharp) 
Honor of Gaston Le Torch 
Human Ascent (Lebret) 
Hunting and Exploring Adventures 
Theodore Roosevelt (Day, ed.) 
Image Books 
Integration of 
(Biddle) 
Introductory 


(Perret) 


Psychiatry and Religion 
Papers on Dante (Sayers) 
Jesuit Relations (Kenton, ed.) Vv, 
Jesus, Son of David (Mother Mary 
Eleanor) V, August 
Journey to Somewhere (Carroll-Abbing) 393 
Knights of God (Lynch) 76 
Land and People of South Africa (Paton) 400 
Last Essays of Georges Bernanos 109 
Laurette (Courtney) sou 
Lend Me Your Hands (Meyer) 160 
Letters and HKeflections of Frangois de 
Fenelon (Kepler, ed.) Vv, July 
Liner (Peisson 72 
Literary Situation (Cowley) 
Living Christianity (de la 
Looking Beyond (Yutang) 
Mag: Ificent Enemies (Maass) 
Man and the Mountain (Brandon) 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (Wilson) 
Man Takes a Drink (Pord) 
Maria de Guadalupe (Campbell) 
Mariology, Vol. I (Carol, ed.) 

Marxism: The Unity of Theory and Prac 
tice (Meyer) 
Meditations of a 
Memories 
Mind of 
Mine Boy 
Morley’s 
(Uhler) 
Mother and 
My Beloved 
My Lord Essex 
Mystical Body of Christ (Jurgensmeler) 

Nature of Prejudice (Allport) 
Nectar in a Sleve (Markandaya) 
Neglected Saints (Watkin) 

New Testament Commentary (Knox) 
Ninety and Nine (Kovacs) 

No Man Is An Island (Merton) 
Noble in Reason (Bentley) 

Officers and Gentlemen (Waugh) 


Bedoyere) 


tellever (Légaut) 
(Barrymore) 

Pius XII (Pollock, 
(Abrahams) 
Canzonets for 


Two Voices 
Son (Compton-Burnett) 
(Thomas) 

(EKekerson) 
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1,000,000 Delinquents (Fine) 479 

Our Hearts Are Restless (Baker 231 

Our Lady of Guadalupe (Parish) Vv, May 

Out Went the Candle (Swados) 71 

Palou'’s Life of Fray Junipero Serra V, August 

Persistent Image (Schmidt) 474 

Pictorial Treasury of Opera in America, 
(Blum) 

Pierre Toussaint (Sheehan) 

Place of Coolness (Brosia) 

Place of Jackals (Hardy) 

Poetry and Dogma (Koss) 

Precepts (Koelker) 

Priest in the World (Selimair) 

Primacy of Veter (Journet) 

Private Diary of a Public Servant (Mer 
gon) 

Psychiatry for Priests (Dobbelstein) 

Reflections on the Failure of Socialism 
(Kastman 

Retreat for Lay People (Knox) 

River Full of Stars (Hamilton) 

Rome (Hurlimann) 

Koyal Hunt (Meinot) 

Run Silent, Run Deep (Beach) 

Saint Dunstan of Canterbury (Duckett) 

Searecrow Christ (Olson) 

Seagull on the Step (Boyle) 

Seeds of the Desert (Voillaume) 

Seven Baskets (O’Brien) 

Shield of Achilles (Auden) 

Silent Church (Gussonil and Brunello) 

Sincerely, Willis Wayde (Marquand) 

Situation of Poetry (Maritain) 

Slight Sense of Outrage (Morton) 

Political Philosophy of 

(Evans and Ward 
eds.) 306 

Some Prefer Nettles (Tanizak!) 303 

Something of Value (Kuark) 229 

Spear (de Wohl) 150 

Spies at Work (Seth) 240 

Strongbox (Swiggett) 152 

Sunset on the Window-Panes (Macken) 150 

Superstition Corner (Kaye-Smith) 70 


Soclal ind 


Jacques Maritain, 


ren Centuries of Spanish Poetry (Turn 
bull, ed.) 478 
Tenders of the Flock (Trese) 239 
They Have Taken Root (Mousel) Vv, July 
Third Door (Tarry) 154 
Third Revolution (Stern) 
Tiger of the Snows (Ullman) 477 
rolerance and the Catholic: A Symposium 315 
Tragedy of the Baltic States (Swetten- 
ham) 
rrain of Powder (West) 7 
Treasury of Philosophy (Runes, ed.) 
Trusting and the Maimed (Plunkett) 
Tyrants (Thomsen) 
Unhurrying Chase (Prescott) 
Untold Story of Douglas 
(Hunt) 
Venture Into Darkness (Hobart) 
Vorkuta (Scholmer) 
Walt Disney's Living Desert, A True Life 
Adventure (Werner) ne V, April 
Waterfront Priest (Raymond) . 234 
We Shall March Again (Kramer) 471 
Why I Became a Brother (Kane, ed.) 157 


MacArthur 





DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of 
the Paulist Fathers has been active 
for thirty-six years? 


That it has financed 94 lecture 
courses for non-Catholics in 
churches, theaters and school audi- 
toriums? 


That it has a Mail Order Loan 
Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 


That it purchases every worth while 
Catholic book? 


That it has loaned to its members 
280,919 books? 


That it has distributed gratis 
1,562,656 books and pamphlets at 
a cost of $200,000? 


That it has guided over 2,760 con- 
verts to the Church? 

Will you join us? 
If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY 
LEAGUE 


415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers. 


Subscribe Now to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 

415 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
For the attached $ enter my name 
as a member for one year 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








Carmelite Sisters in Germany 


plan to start urgently needed Carmelite 
Foundation. Donations—any sum you 


can spare, will be gratefully accepted. 


Write Morner D. M. Ancera, O.C.D., 
KARMELITE MONASTERY 
Kolner Landstrasse 261, Duren 


Rheinland, Germany. 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 














College of Saint Elizabeth 


comlucted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls Regular courses in 
arts and sciences Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For tnfermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-profjessional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 

Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 














Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


Estasiisnep 1847. Write for catalogue. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Ciris 


Affiliated with the State University, Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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CIGAK 


Its Mild Soothing 
All- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure! 


‘ 











Popular since ist 


on, tne, Manchester, © 





CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford 


The courses in Chris 


tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by «a 


resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 


effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
ollie boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 


them for success in entering college 


Headmaster: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


DIETING? 


Open the door 
to more pleasure 


T'S easy to compare dietetic foods. When 

there’s no sugar or seasoning that might 
cover or conceal, there's no substitute for 
true, deep-down taste that only the finest 
produce offers 

: Sexton Restricted Diet 
foods open the door to 
more eating pleasure be- 
cause of this premium qual- 
ity in fruits, vegetables, fish 
and juices bearing the 
Sexton Green Label 


There are 44 
Sexton Restricted 
Diet Foods 


P : 
Ri 
teSTRIC TED piET 
Cut Biue Lake 
Green Beans 


Qualily Foods 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, lil. 








LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 




















Leonardo’s Immortal M aster piece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read-——a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 ill. 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. ... well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.”’ 
Worcester Telegram. 
lo: COWARD-McCANN, Inc 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 






































$5 Feeds 
A Family 
in Vietnam! 


In South Vietnam today almost half a million Catholics—like the family 


above——have left homes and possessions in the Communist North to preserve the 


priceless gift of Faith 

Today these most recent victims of Communism face hunger and homeless- 
ness while governments hesitate what can be done to help them. Won't you 
join with other U. S. Catholics to send a food package direct to these gallant 


families through the Vietnam Feed-a-Family Program? 


Your gift of $5.00 will provide a refugee family with a 50-lb. package of rice, 
salt fish and other local foods—enough to supplement their diet for almost a month! 
A label on each package says in Vietnamese—“An American Catholic family extends 


this gift to you with prayers for God’s blessing on you and your family.” 


During this blessed season when the Holy Family was homeless—won't you 
help these families newly homeless for Christ? To get a large food package direct 


to Vietnam, just send your gift today to: 


VIETNAM FEED-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 
Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











What have these in 


Books by all these Lop authors * have been selections of the Thomas More Book 


Club—the book club that gives you the best books at the lowest possible prices 
As a member of the Thomas More Book Club. YOU can enypoy these advantages 


Savings of 25‘. to 40° on every book you buy \ unique discount policy that 


means you save money each time you purchase a book 


Your choice of stimulating books for spiritual and mental growth from a wide 
CHOOSE Variety by such outst inding authors us . Thomas Merton Lheodore Maynard 

Evelyn Waugh. Msgr. Romano Guardini. Sigrid Undset and Msgr. Ronald Knox 

The final test of a book club is its selections These recent selections make the 

Thomas More Book Club really different—a book club you'll be proud to belong 

to 

Tuas Lorp. by Wser Romano Guardini 

Tue Socian AND PourticaL PitLosopuy oF JacOURS MARITAIN 


HAVE 
Tne Paru to Rome. by Hilaire Bello 
Yo 


READ 
THESE? Pure Wispom or Caruouicism,. edited by Anton ¢ 


Purrp Revoietion, fy Karl Stern 


LUKE DetmMece. by Canon P. A. Sheehan 


fue Four Rivers or Parapise., by Helen C. White 


jon | ~The Thomas More Book Club 


+. v 
Today 210 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ilinois 





nounportant book offered 
} ny first free Nev 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ¢ 
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Especially written for busy peo- “Every man dreams, at some 
ple in a busy world. In brief, easy- time or other, of the better per- 
to-read conversational style. A —_ son he might have been or may 
down to earth, practical book of = yet become. This book deals 
guidance to a fuller spiritual life. with that dream—self perfection.” 


from the introduction of My Daily Bread 


A book to carry A chapter can be read 


in your pocket 7 &: in a few minutes 


448 PAGES — PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 
ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN TWO-TONE IMITATION LEATHER 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV A a ide. FREY, DIRECTOR 


5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY . . . . ° BROOKLYN 19, WN. Y 


Publishers of My ImrraTion or Curist * My Datty PsaLm Boox 
My Sunpay Missat + Crist in THE Gosret * My Way or Lire 





